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They send me letters, all of | | 
which get printed except when |i. 
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Down to cases 


The far right is against many 
people and things—Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, student protestors, 
LBJ, the United Nations, fluori- 
dation of water, Alan Cranston 
and the other COPE candidates. 
That’s not all but it will do for 


they’re libelous, anonymous or so | 
illegible that, with their incoher- | 
ence, it’s impossible to under- 
stand who’s saying what. 

Once in awhile, I print one of | 
their letters which looks pretty | 


libelous to me—but it’s libelling |: 


the editor, and I’m sure he won’t | 
sue the Labor Journal. | 
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THEY ARE highly self-right- 
eous, pointing out that they are | 
100 per cent for morals and | 
Americanism and imputing an- | 
archy, treason or worse (what’s | 
worse?) to those they don’t like. | 

I think it’s about time they | 
ewere asked if they’re for or 
against a number of things | 
which come pretty close to home. | 

The next time one of these 
characters starts giving you his 
version of what’s wrong with 
America, ask him: 

e Is he against the use of pro- 
fessional scabs by the Hearst Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner to take 
union men’s jobs and break un- 
ions? 

eIs he against the big grow- 
ers’ refusal to deal with the un- 
ion which farm workers have 
chosen every time they had a 
chance to be represented? 

e Is he against the announced 
plan of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and other big busi- 
ness groups to break down your 
unions’ ability to bargain and 
get you better pay? 

Ask them if they’re against 
these things too and, if so, what 
do they think should be done 
about it. 

The chances are they not only 
won’t be against such real dan- 
gers as these, but they won’t 
even have heard of them. 


xk *® 
MOST EXCITING mental pic- 


eiure of the week leaped up from 


@ 


a radio newsman’s report on 
Sunday that “at this very very 
moment, giant wenches are 
standing by to haul that downed 
Japan Air Lines jet from the 
Bay.” 

A man who could put up 
bleachers and charge to watch 
that operation would clean up a 
fortune. 

Never underestimate the power 
of a giant wench. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Correspondents columns will 
be found on pages 4 and 9 of 
this edition of the Labor Jour- 
nal. Unions will find notices 
of important meetings called 
by their officers on page 10. 
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Labor seeks peace 
in Oakland schools 
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Inside Issue = - pages 5-3 


Teamsters and Safeway Stores 
reached agreement early Tues- 
day, ending a Contra Costa Coun- 
ty strike which had seen picket- 
ing here and elsewhere in the 
Bay Area. 

An agreement reached by Safe- 
way and Teamsters 315 at 2 a.m. 
was ratified by striking members 
at 7 a.m. and pickets were taken 
off Safeway stores and others of 
the store chain’s facilities. 

GET SETTLEMENT 

Men at the crate yard at Safe- 
way’s distribution center got a 
30-cent per hour wage raise re- 
troactive to September 1, a 35- 
cent raise effective next year and 
another 30 cents in 1970. Fork- 
lift, incinerator operators and 
balers got 15 cent per hour pre- 
mium on top of the new scale. 
Fringe benefits also were im- 
proved. 


High cost of prescriptions 


© Drugstore bill: heavy bur- 
den on the elderly. 


© The San Francisco newspa- 
per strike and the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  strike-lockout: 
A tale of two cities. 


© Young men get the best 
jobs of their lives — the Bay 
Area Construction Opportunity 
Program. 

Details on these subjects can 
be found in The East Bay Labor 
Journal’s special supplement, 
“Inside Issue:” beginning on 
page 5. 


Teamsters gain new pact 
after picketing at Safeway 


after failing to gain agreement | 
in talks underway since August. 


Pickets began to appear at Ala- 
meda County Safeway Stores 
last Friday, catching Retail 
Clerks and others, who had not 
been notified, by surprise. 

Some 2,000 Teamsters were out 
in support of picket lines and 
an equal number of AFLCIO 
members were affected. 

BAY AREA PICKETING 

Stores in San Francisco, Con- 
tra Costa County and Vallejo 
were also picketed as were the 
Safeway Oakland milk plant and 
meat and coffee plants in San 
Francisco. 

Teamsters District Council 7 
said the strike had been sanc- 
tioned through the Teamsters 
Safeway negotiating committee 
headed by George Mock of Sac- 
ramento, an international vice 


The men walked out last week ' president. 


Print Specialties Apartment project underway 


Ground was broken Monday |from HUD to the Printing Spe- sentative of Automobile, Marine 


for the Printing Specialties Un- |cialties Union Retirement Center, 


ion’s senior citizens apartment 
building in Oakland, one of the 
first such union-sponsored hous- 
ing developments in Northern 
California. 

James Belda, area chief of the 
Senior Housing Division of the 
federal Department of Housing 
& Urban Development, praised 
the planned 11-story structure as 
a pioneer move by labor for hous- 
ing for low to moderate income 
retired persons. 

The building, at Twenty-fourth 
Street & Telegraph Avenue, is to 
be financed by a $2,955,700 loan 


Inc., a non-profit corporation 
sponsored by Printing Special- 
ties District Council 5. 

District Council Secretary Fred 
Sullivan told the groundbreaking 
crowd that the 200 apartments 
in the structure will be available 
for persons over 62, with $4,000 
top annual income for single per- 
sons and $4,800 for couples. 

He thanked retirement center 
corportaion directors for their 
aid in making the center possi- 
ble. 

Directors besides himself are 
Leslie K. Moore, business repre-. 


Better education held 
key fo student problems 


Alameda County labor moved this week for peace in Oakland 
schools, based on better education. 


The Central Labor Council set up a committee of involved 


| unions to help the Oakland Feder 


| to school disorders. 


ation of Teachers seek a solution 


It put OFT’s request for strike sanction for its Fremont High 


|School chapter in the hands of 
| Labor Council Executive Secre- 
|tary-Treasurer Richard K. 
Groulx. 

| MEETING SOUGHT 

| Groulx was to ask a meeting 
| with school authorities. | 
| OFT’s seven-point list of pro- 
| posals is a minimum for the safe- 
ty of teachers and students, 
President David Creque said. 

It aims heavily at improved | 
| education to eliminate pupil frus- | 
| trations, leading to outbreaks. 
| Creque noted before the board 
'of education Tuesday night that 
{such items of the union’s cur- 
|rent proposals as class size re- 
| duction, all-out attack on read- | 
|ing problems and improvement 
in school curricula had been | 
“filed and forgotten” by the} 
board a year ago. 

The current OFT demands, | 
drawn by its Fremont chapter | 
and approved by the school’s fac- 
ulty, have been given to Super- | 
intendent of Schools Stuart Phil- | 
lips who, Creque said, had re- 
ported there was no money for 


them. | 
But, Creque pointed out, the | 
board has ordered new security | 


Government Employees 3 has 
won an average $1 an hour raise 
for 70 Hunters Point cafeteria 
workers and the first union-ad- 


& Specialty Painters 1176 and a 
redevelopment agency member; 
Printing Specialties 382 Presi- 
dent John Ferro, Norman 
Amundson of the University of 
California Center for Labor Re- 
search & Education, Ray Geiger 
and Tom Williams, District Coun- 
cil 5 business representatives; 
Frank Shallenberger of the Oak- 
land Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion, Wade Moore of the San 
Francisco Printing Specialties 
and Jack McCormick of Press- 

men 125. 
Sullivan expressed gratitude to 
MORE on page 12 


Hockey tickets 
still available 


Unions still can buy blocks 
of tickets to next Friday's 
Seals-Philadelphia Flyers ice 
hockey tilt at the Oakland 
Coliseum. 

The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council will take orders 
through next Monday. A big 
share of the proceeds goes to 
labor’s campaigning in next 
spring’s city elections. | 

a Wee 
measures at an expenditure of 
funds and OFT is considering ac- 
tion to “recover any funds di- 
verted from the educational pro- 
gram.” 

Among OFT’s proposals for 
Fremont are hiring of a reading 
consultant, changes in curricu- 
lum when departments agree to 
them, reduction of class size, 
freeing teachers from rigid at- 
tendance procedures so they may 
respond to emergencies and han- 
dle routine teaching, reduction 
of class size, para-professional 

MORE on page 12 


Navy workers score first 
in union-run health fund 


ministered health and welfare 
trust in federal service. 


New pay scales, determined in 
a wage survey by San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard, are those which 
Local 3 asked on the basis of 
wage data it collected on repre- 
sentative San Francisco firms. 

Smallest pay raise is 54 cents 
an hour and the largest is $1.21. 

Pay now will start at $2.58 per 
hour and top wages will be $3.92. 
Fifteen work classifications are 
affected. » 


Besides pay raises, Business 
Representative Wray Jacobs dis- 
closed, the Navy is to contribute 
20 cents per hour per employe 
to health and welfare. 

The money is to go into a un- 
ion-administered trust fund, first 
anywhere in the federal service, 
Jacobs said. The union is nego- 
tiating for another first-time un- 
ion administered fund, for re: 
tirement. 
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Watch out for dangerous toys 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Labor Consumer Advisor for Labor Journal 


; Toys are not only fun. They 

alsc can be dangerous, as some 
of the investigations of the Na- 
tional Commission on Product 
Safety and other reports reveal. 

Fediatricians report a number 
cf accidents to children with the 
front wheel smaller than the rear 
wheel. If the youngster stops sud- 
deny he ean pitch over the front 
of the bike. The currently-popu- 
lar high-rise bicycle handles also 
have caused a number of cheek 
injuries. 

CHEAP IMPORTED dolls from 
the Far East may be another 
hazard. The notorious one that 
had arms held by spikes that 
could harm a child if the arms 
were pulled off, has been re- 
moved from the market. But 
many of the inexpensive dolls 
sold by variety stores have wired 
arms that can be hazardous if 
the padding comes off. 

“Unsafe toys have been a prob- 
lem for years,’ Morris Kaplan, 
Technical Director of Consumers 
Union, warned at recent hearings 
of the Product Safety Commis- 
sion. He pointed out that many 
cys are shortlived, and some are 
produced by companies with no 
established reputation to protect. 
The result is, “many toys have 
sharp edges, penetrating com- 
ponents, get too hot, are elec- 
trically unsafe, use unsafe ma- 
terials. 

MR. KAPLAN also delivered an 
urgent warning a2ainst baby bot- 
tle warmers which use an elec- 
trical current flowing through 
the water to warm it. The user 
places the bottle in the electric- 
ally-warmed water. But if you 
make contact with the water, di- 
rectly or through a spoon or oth- 
er conducting material, under 
some conditions you can be elec- 
trocuted or at least get a severe 
shock. 

Another cancern, in our. opin- 
ion, is some of the imported ta-' 
ble-model radios which do not 
carry the. UL (Underwriters Lab- 
oratories) seal, showing.that the 
model has been tested. and listed 
as anproved. Cf 15 smail radios I 
checked in one leading discount 
Gecartment store, five did not | 
have the UL seal. They were all 


Jepanese- made. While most of * 
radios do - 


the American-made 
‘-have the UL seal, only some of 
the Japanese ones do. 

Since these are mostly the 
chearer table radios, they are 
most likely to be given to kids. 

You will have to hunt for the 
UL seal on the back or -bottom 
cf the radio. The seal is not dis- 
played prominently on the front 
as it should be. 


THE UL SEAL is not a 100 per | 


cent guarantee of safety. Some 
of the baby bottle warmers which 
are inherently hazardous because 
of their design, have been -ap- 
proved. 


But the UL seal is at least the | 


minimum assurance to look for 
in electrically-operated house- 
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hold products, toys, radios atid 
phonographs. 

The homemaking toys widely 
cffered this year, such as minia- 
ture washers, ranges and food 
mixers, vacuum cleaners and 
irons, are safe enough if battery- 
operated. But if they must be 
plugged into house current, be 
sure they are UL-listed. 

Good safety features include a 
shockproof safety plug, and, for 
toy grills, a safety cover that 
jcannot open while the range is 
‘plug ged in. Some tcy ovens use 
100 - watt bulbs to supply heat. | 
These can burn small hands. | 

The safest models have a see-| 
through oven door, cesigned so it | 
can’t be opened witcn the oven is:| 
on. | 

Chemistry sets are always a| 
little suspect. The youngster 
sheu'd use only the substances | 
thai ec me with the set..and be | 
taught how each reacts, whether | 
it is fl mmapble, and to follow the 
instru. - os in the set for the use 
of subs -2 ces. 

YOU CAN GET a folder of in- | 
formation on the careful selec- 
tion and use of playthings by) 
writing to Jean Snyder, Home 
Safety Information, Nationa! 
Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

Special caution is necessary for 
artificial, metallic-type Christ- 
mas trees. While these have a 
safety advantage because they 
are non combustible, they make 
a new hazard if decorated with 
lights. A voltage leakage from 
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YOUR MONE 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


GQPHAT SOUNDS CHEAP 
MAY OFFER LITTLE 
REAL PROTECTION! 

ONE MAIL-ORDER 
SELLER. RUNS BIG 

ADS OFFERING A So 
POLICY WHICH PAYS 
$100 A WEEK “WHILE 
HOSPITALIZED*— 
—$14.28:A DAY, 
COMPARED TO 
TYPICAL HOSPITAL. 
CHARGES OF $50— 
$60 A DAY. THE SELLER - 
SAYS START YOUR 
INSURANCE WITH ONLY 
41 FOR THE FIRST MONTH. 
BUT AFTER THAT THE 
FAMILY FEE IS $95 
A YEAR FOR VERY- 
LIMITED BENEFITS. 


WHEN YOU SHOP 
ON THE LABEL AT 


Social Security 
te voung 


Young people and their fam- 
ilies may receive benefits from 


faulty lights or wiring can ener- Social Security, but many don't 


gize all or part of the tree, the 
National Safety Council warns. 

It’s safer to.use cff-the-tree 
spot or flood lights with metallic 
trees. 

With a real tree too, examine | 
your light set..Faulty wiring can | 
Start a fire. 

Best precaution is to throw out 
.all frayed and worn light sets, 
and make sure that any you buy 
are UL-approved. Also be sure 
your. tree lights: don’t overload 


know it, the Oakland Social Se- 


curity district office reminded 


the public. 

Young workers who become to- 
| taliy disabled are eligible for dis- 
ability benefits. as long as the 
total disability lasts, and famil- 
ies of those who die before retire- 
ment are entitled to survivors’ 
benefits, the ageficy said. 

District Manager William B. 
Hayward cited the example of a 


the lighting circuit they are on, ™an who has paid Social Secur- 


Penalties urged 
in ‘auto reeail 


A’ rfew cat “owner 4s not re- 
Salas to the dealer for repairs, 
when manufacturers recall cars 
fer defects, Ralph Nader warns | 
the rest of the motoring public. 
And even if the owner does re- 
turn it—the dealer may not have | 
a good job done on 


;come and dies in an automobile | 


End of an idyl 


quired by law to return’his ma- gocial Security which, if it had 


ity contributions since he was 
/22 on the maximum covered in- | 


accident, leaving a. widow’ and 
iwo young children. 
He will have paid $4,790 into 


Credit unions 
serves labor 
A total of 1,138-credit unions | 


complex ,served union members through- 


faults, or may have to wait a/out the world in 1967, most of 
long time for parts from the them in the United States, the 


. manufacturer, he says. 
Nader thinks the Traffic Safe- | 
ty Act shcoutd have penalties— 


International Credit Union Year- | 
book discloses. 


Of them, 1,038 were in the 


either fine the driver or reregis- | United States, 88 in Canada and 


ter the car—if!the defect notice | cnly 12 in other nations. Millions 


is not heeded. 


ask for a union clerk to ‘serve | 
you, and demand the union label! 


BOOST THE LABEL 


BUY UNION LABEL PRODUCTS, ONLY 


$ 
“When making’ purchasés, always ask for the union label. “ 
building a home or repairing one, see that the men doing the 
plumbing or steamfitting work, painting, etc., belong’ to the 
union. Ask to see-their.card. Boost the union: emblem unk help 
nmanita - Patronize raed aeragne the following union — : 


"an 
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PATRONIZE 
UNION STORES 


DEMAND 
A UNION. CLERK 


> EN Te a ne Le ae 
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Look for the union shop card, | places of work. 


| bered 
| wide. | 
| 

nd | 
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cf other 
joined 


union members have 
credit unions at. their 


Credit unions of all types num- 
more than 53,000 world- | 


Oakland Floral Depot 


MEMBER OF GARDENERS, FLORISTS 
AND NURSERYMAN’S LOCAL No. 1206 


1900, TELEGRAPH. AVENUE | 
QAKLAND -: : 
Phone TEmplebar 2-0262 


ERREEE EEE EEE ERLE REEL EEE REELED ‘ 


BUBRNETTS 


NEW LUCKY’S. 
2268 TELEGRAPH’ AVENUE 
For the Best i in Italian Foods” 


“COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
SAMIR Tih ieee 
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AND CHILDREN’S APPAREL |NSIST 


THE LEFT IS THE LABEL OF THE 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF-AMERICA, 


| Stew, 


gus Manufacturers of - 


Y’S. WORTH 


_by Sidney Margelius 
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 @on't- Buy any 

/ INSURANCE BY MAIL 
WITHOUT FIRST CHECKING 
WITH YOUR STATE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, 
(AT YOUR STATE CAPITAL) 
TO SEE IF THE COMPANY 
IS LICENSED IN YOUR 
STATE. 


GS VE YOUR MONEY MORE POWER 


FOR WOMEN'S 
THE RIGHT. AT 


aaiel 


people told 


been investedjat 3%, 
terest, would total 


it Bi 


per. cent in- 
089: 
his family’s survivors’ 
Yd be $434, 40 
y mount: toabout $63.- 
069 cover te years—-more than 19 
times the value-é6f his-Social'Se- 
curity contribution. 
Were’ he “totally 
lived on ly Jive more years, bene 
fits including ‘those to his.sur- 


ben- 
a -moith 


vivors would exceed $65,000. 


Those covered ty Social Secur- 


, ity are eligible for disability ben- 


efits, after a six-months waiting 
period, if their “doctars certify 
they will be totally disabled for 
t least a year. 


The man at the tavern was 


, telipe his tyqubles,to the bar- 


tender. ‘For 20 long years, my 


| Wife and I were supremely hap- 
, py!” The bartender was curious: 


“What happened then?” he ask- 
ed. “Then we met!” said the pa- 
tron sadly.—The ‘Carpenter. 


Ask a silly 


The matron said to the little 


boy puffing on-a cigaret: “Does | 
your mother’ know that you} 
smoke?” To which the little 


tough replied: “Lady, dces you~ 


| husband know: that you talk to | 


strange men on the street?”— 


Tre Carpenter. 


This is a pun 


Diner: “Waiter, this stew i: 


|terrible. What«do you call it?” 


Waiter: “That’s Enthusiastic 
sir. The chef puts every- 
‘thine he has into it.”—The Car- 
| Benter. 
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SIMMONS 


LEATHER : WORK? GLOVES, MITTS 
H WELDERS’ LEATHER ‘GARMENTS 
HOURS "8:5: Sat: 8-3 


SIMMONS. GLOVE. CO. 


306 12th St., Oakland; Calif. 
“PHONE: mye ye 


: 
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TITLE INSURANCE sed TRUST COM 


1700 WEBSTER STREET 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Offices Located in 


Hayward, San Leandro 


+0 @e0@s 


a PERN OOw 


PANY 


Berkeley, Fremont, 
San Ramon 
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Gelling Your 
MONEY’S WORTH 


If a housewife wants to buy an 
electric floor polisher, Consum- 
ers Union says she should have 
little trouble Duying one that 
works at least reasonably well, 
and at a list price of under $25. 


However, she had bettér be 
wary about using a floor polisger 
to shampoo a rug. Although 
many polishers come equipped 
for that purpose too, the con- 
sumer organization discovered 
that all but a few of the models 
tested could seriously and per- 
manentiy damage a rug. 

The findings are contained in 
the November isSue of Consum- 
er Reports. The organization’s 
experience with devices for wet- 
shampoo! ing rugs, with which 22 


of the 28 odels tested came 
equipped, were far from encour- 
aging: 

“Waoen we trie] them at sham- 
pooing a test rug with a rather 
vulnerable type of pile, most of 
those models permanentiy dam- 
aged the rug and left a fuzzy 
nap. 

“The models that didn’t dam- 
age the test rug were used on 
other types of rugs—somet tim®, 
surprisingly, with damaging re- 
sults. We cannot therefore rec- 


ommend any model unqualified- 
ly for rug shampooing.” 

As far asi polishing is con- 
cerned, however, the article says 
the tests indicate “that you 
should have little trouble buying 
one that works well enough at 
polishing and scrubbing bare 
floors on hard-surface floor cov- 
erings, such as linoleum, asphalt 
tile, vinyl and vinyl asbestos.” 


FEW THINGS can wear out a. 
long-playing record quicker than 
dirt. And people who use record 


|changers must be particularly 


careful, as dirt tends to get 
ground into the surface cf a rec- 
ord wheh the next dne falls@on * 
it during the change cycle. - 

A good way to clean dirty rec- 


_ords, Consumer Reports recom- 


mends, is to wash them from 
time to time in a mild detergent 
and coo! water, and‘let’ them dry 
in the air. 

The washing will often pay. an 
extra dividend in renewed spark- 
le and clarity from old records. 


(Copyright 1968, by Consumers 
Union of U.S., Inc., Mount Ver- 
non, N. be ) 

‘Compare & save 


The old saying “Look before 


"you leap,’*should remindsbuyers 


to compare before buying.—Ken- 


|osha Labor. 
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2 more supermarket Chains ....:i, productiyit 


ban ads in scab Hearst paper 


(Story of the strike-lockout on 
page 6, “Inside Issue’’) 

Two more supermarket chains 
have joined,more than. 300 busi- 
ness organizations which have 
withdrawn advertising trom. the 
Struck and scab-operated Hearst. 
L@ Angeles Herald Examiner. 

They are Food Giant and Uni- 
mart. Earlier Thrifty Drugs and 
White Front stores had stopped 
advertising in the scab newspa- 


per. 
The announcement came from 
TEAM, the Teamster program 


against patronage of unfair bus- 
inesses and for consuiner sup- 
port .of fair enterprises. 

WIN VOTE 

Meanwhile,. nine newspaper 
unions won a ruling-from the 
Los Angeles office.of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board order- 
ing a certification election. 

Had the ruling 
the union, Hearst could had call- 
ed for a vote by the scabs on 
decertification with a resulting 
open shop decision. 

‘ne uions, which are confi- 
dent their members will outvote 
trie scabs, are Newspaper Guild, 
Mailers, Typographical Union, 
Pressmen, Paper Handlers, Ster- 
eotypers, Teamsters, Electrical 
Workers and Machinists. 

Unions lost in exclusion of jan- 
itors and dispatch departments 
in the Guild, which the local 
NLRB ruled were not appropri- 
ate units for the vote. 

The election is expected before 
the December 15 strike anniver- 
sary, unless Hearst asks the na- 
tional board for a review. 
SUPPORT ASKED 

As the new defections from 


Herald-Examiner advertising col- | 


umns were disclosed, the Herald- 
Examiner Joint Strike-Lockout 
Council urged all unionists and 


friends of labor to suppcrt busi- | 


n@ses wnich have taken ads 
from the scab paper. 

Meanwhile, as the Herald - Ex- 
aminer dispute reached its 
twelfth month, a four-man union 
“truth squad” returned to Los 
Angeles from a nationwide tour 


Don't fly United, 
says Service Union 


Service & Maintenance Em- 
ployees 399 has renewed its call 
on union members and unions 
not to patronize United Air Lines, 
which has hired a non-AFLCIO 
building maintenance contractor 
for its Los Angeles terminal. 

The company formerly used a 
contractor who provided AFLCIO 
wages and conditions, but em- 
ployes are deprived of Local 399’s 
high standards as a result of the 
switch,-the union said. 


“If your organization has a 
United Air Lines travel card, 
please cancel the card and notify 


United Air Lines that your or- 
ganization is supporting AFLCIO 
wages, fringe benefits and work- 
ing conditions,” the 1 union w rote. 


GLOV ES, 
RETAIL 
STORE 
HOURS 

8:06 to 4:30 


MON to FRI. 
SAT. 10 to 3 


For Ail Kinds of Work 
WELDERS’ LEATHERS 
FREE CATALOG 


WICKMAN 
GLOVE CO. 


1121 - 7h St. (near Adeline) 


Oakland—Phone 832-8376 | 
eM, 


gone against | 


| Pedro to the 


!and announced it would stay in | 


business to spread the anti-scab- | 


bing word. 

The Newspaper Guild struck 
what then was the nation’s big- 
gest-circulation afternoon daily 
newspaper December 15, 1967 and 
was joined by the Machinists. 

The next day, prcfessional 
scabs appeared in the plant and 
have produced the paper behind 
1 “Berlin Wall” wire fence since. 


| A total of 2,000 newspaper union- 


ists are on picket lines. 
BOYCOTT PRESSED 

The touring “truth squad” of 
union members visited unions 


‘throughout the nation to press 


the labor boycott against Hearst 
publications and the L.A. scab 
paper’s dozen major advertisers. 

Meanwhile, the California La- 
bor Federation — called for a 
voluntary 5-cent per month per 
member contribution from its af- 
filiates to fight Hearst scabbing. 


SiohelotoiaioteholelsAs 


Shipyard unionists 


ratify new 3-year 


coast agreement 


Shipyard from San 
Canadian border 
have accepted a new three-year 


contract calling for a total pack- 


workers 


| age of 79 cents an hour in wage 


increases, fringe benefit pay- 
ments and cost of living adjust- 
ments. 


A 30 cent an hour across the 


|board wage increase was made 
| retroactive to July 


1, 1969. Em- 
ployer payments for fringe bene- 
fits increased 3 cents an hour at 
the same time. 

A cost of living increase effec- 
tive April 1 next year guarantees 
an additional 5 cents an hour 
(with a maximum increase of 8 
cents an hour if the Seattle Con- 
sumer Price Index exceeds 114 
per cent annually). 

Wages in 1969 will go up 15 
cents an hour for all classifica- 


| tions July 1, and fringe benefit 


payments 5 cents an hour. 
In 1970, the cost of livine euar- 
antee is 4 cents an hour (with an 


8 cent maxunum if the Seattle | 
|CPI goes up more than 2 per 


cent between May of 1969 and 
May of 1970). Wages increase 12 
cents an hour and fringes 5 cents 
an hour, July 1, 1970. 

By that time employers 
paying in 


will be 
an extra 13 cents an 
hour for, fringe benefits, with 
further cost of living adjust- 
ments possible. 

Pacific Coast Metal Trades ne- 
gotiators also strengthened sub- 
contracting, rehire, job rights, 
overtime, supply and cther 
clauses in the master agreement. 


tool 


The contract with 11 coastal 
yards was first signed in 1941, 

It covers some 14,000 Boiler 
maker-Mechanies, Marine Car- 
penters, Operating Engineers, 
Marine Electricians, Machinists. 
Painters, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Warehousemen, Pipe Fitters. and 
| Skipyard Laborers. 

An earlier prope ead es s wer 


bead 


‘ been rs 
3,115 to 2,847 in 


a mail ne ren 


Creque succeeds Horwitz 
as OFT president 


David Creque, a biclogy teach- 
at Oakland High School, has 
been elected president of the 
Oakland Feceration of Teachers, 
succeedin? Eugene Horwitz, who 
resigned because of illness. 
Horwitz, a Skyline High Se hool 
social scier 1ce teacher, has 
been elected OFT president and 
has served in other union offi- 
ces. Creque has served as griev- 
ance chairman, vice president 


er 


;and acting president. 


Tell ’em you saw it in the 


East Bay Labor Journal! 


| mated, 


‘committees, with power 


ected. 


foo, union asks 


Workers in the highly auto- 


the industry’s profits. 


The AFLCIO Oil, Chemical & | 
Atomic Workers is seeking wage | 


improvements in renewal of 435 
contracts, expiring December 31, 
covering the third of its members 
who work in the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

All companies are being asked 
to agree to wage increases of 72 
cents an hour in three steps; ad- 
ditional increases of 25 cents an 
hour for craftsmen in two in- 
stallments; increased premium 
pay for night work, full company 
payment of the cost of improved 
insurance, hospitalization and 
pension plans; time and aq half 
pay during vacations to provide 


‘a vacation-bonus, and other im- 


provements in the present two- 
year agreement. 
OCAW said: 


“Employes of the oil industry | 


continue to increase their pro- 
ductivity. As a result, total labor 
costs of the oil industry continue 
to decline in the face of higher 
and higher profits for the com- 
panies.” 

The union’s bargaining policy 
committee for the oil industry 
also recommended that locals 
seek 
joint union -management safety 
to en- 
force health and safety rules in 
each company installation; and 
a clause providing full income 


protection for workers affected | 
by any plant shutdown or relo- | 
| 


cation. 


Faville, North Coast 
labor aide, dead at 65 


increasingly profitable | 
| oil industry have opened negotia- | 
tions aimed at a bigger share of | 


management consent for | 


profits up: wages 'Gobbledegok gets deep six - 


Gobbledegook got the deep 
six last month rom no less 
prestigious organization than 
the National Labor Relations 
Board—and it should be a les- 
son to other government 
agencies, 

| A trial examiner, finding 
that a Mississippi contractor 
was using old employer tricks 
to discourage membership in 
the Plumbers, recommended 
that the firm be required to 
post notices declaring: 

“We will not interrogate em- 
ployes or applicants concerning 
their union affiliations, or 
their intentions concerning 
concerted activities.” 

He recommended the com- 
pany guarantee not to threat- 


en “loss of employment” and 
agree not to “interfere with, 
restrain or coerce” craftsmen 
from organizing. 

The board, which has been 
fighting use of $10 words, sub- 
stituted this text: 

“We will not ask you wheth- 
er you are a union member or 
are helping Local 798” of the 
Plumbers. 

“We will not ask you to with- 
draw from Locai 798. 

“We will not fire you because 
yeu are a union member. 

“We will not threaten to 
harm anyone asking for a job 
because he supporis the un- 
ion.” 

Tell it like it is. 


Hans Birkie, Painter member, 
once top fighter, dies at 60 


| Hans Birkie, longtime member 
of Painters 127 and former pro- 

| fessional heavyweight boxer who 

{fought most of the headliners 

during the 1930s, died last week 

in Oakland Kaiser Hospital after 

; a long illness. He was 60. 


Birkie, fellow members said, 


ligiously throughout 22 years of 
membership. 


Building Trades 
Agreements listed 


New Alameda County Building 
| Trades Council agreements re- 


| ported at the last BTC meeting | 


| were signed by: 
L. Lee General Builders, E. 
Bernard Construction Company, 
| A. E. Mullin, Selby Soil Erosion 


George Faville, secretary-treas- Control Company, Thomas Yean- 


urer of the Humboldt-Del Norte 
Counties Central Labor Council 
and a vice president of the Cali- 
fornia Labor Federation, AF'L- 
CIO, died of a heart attack last 
week in Eureka. 

Faville, 65, was a former Presi- 


ident of the Reawood District 
| Council of Lumber and Sawmill 


Workers. 


dle, Inc.; W. L. Medeiros, Com- 
munity Builders, William Simp- 
con Construction Company, Ar- 


|nold Knab, Acme Garage Door | 


Company, Herbert Kidd, Nichan- 
dros Development Company, 
Inc.; Sand Supply, Inc.; Terry’s 
Body Shop, F. Raymond Young. 
West Valley Masonry and Harold 
Farmer Contractor. 


He lost to Joe Louis on a tenth 
round technical knockcut but de- 
cisioned Jimmy Braddock and 
fought practically every other 
leading heavyweight of the peri- 
od, except Max Baer. 

Born in Hamburg, Germany, 


| Birkie first saw San Francisco 
| attended Local 127’s meetings re- | 


as a merchant seaman in 1923. 


|He stayed and became an Ameri- 
}can citizen in 1941. 


After his fighting days, he 
worked on the waterfront and 


| then as a painter with the Oak- 
‘land Unified School District un- 
| til his retirement last September. 


Birkie is survived by his wife, 


'Margret, of Oakland; two sons, 


Richard and Robert; and three 
sisters, Mrs. Freda Arp of Wal- 
nut Creek, Mrs. Martah Behn 


jand Willi Birkie, both of Ger- 


many, and three grandchildren. 


His ashes were scattered at 
sea outside the Golden Gate. 


CLC seats 2 delegates 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council last week seated 
new delegates Erling C. Hansen 
and Bruce E. Tingwall, both of 
Alameda Federation of Teacners 
1528. 


AUTO INSURANCE 
UNION CREDIT UNION MEMBERS 
“Group Purchase Plan” 


SAVE 20% T0 30% 
ON COST OF FULL COVERAGE INSURANCE 


(Additional discounts for no claims) 
GUARANTEED RENEWAL—NO ASSIGNED RISKS — 


NO CANCELLATIONS 


24 HOUR CLAIMS SERVICE 
BUY BY MAIL—NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


SIMS 


INSURANCE 


370 GRAND AVENUE 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94610 


Phone: 834-4504 


Write or Phone: 


ES 


CARPENTERS 


OR 


CREDIT UNION 


3361 MacARTHUR BOULEVARD 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94602 


Phone: 533-3889 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


Brother Al Thoman reports 
that the rains increased our out 
of work list to 110 this rainy 
Monday morning. Most of these 
brothers came from the heavy 
concrete jobs and expect to re- 

,turn to them when the weather 
lets up. 


Happy to hear from Brother 
Linus-Linder. He is at home with 
his folks in Minnesota. Feels 
much. better. Brother Art Gehl, 
now 79 years old and living in 
Tucson, Arizona. He has had sev- 
eral serious operations and is in 
bed most of the time. 


Our sincere sympathy to 
Brother Sid Biglovsky on the loss 
of his son due to a motorcycle ac- 
cident last week. He was fatally 
injured in a crash. 


Brother August Parkkinen, re- 
tired for the past several years 
plans on another visit to Finland 
in the near future. 


The Hong Kong or Asiatic Flu 
Seems to be gaining on us. Sev- 
eral members have been laid up 
for many days and they say “it’s 
real rough.” 

Brother Ed Helsby’s burned up 
house is being repaired due to 
fast work on the part of the in- 
surance company. In the mean- 
time he is living in a motel un- 
til it is ready for his family to 
move back home. 

On the latest sick or injured 
list are: Stewart Chatham who 
fell about 12 feet on the MCG 
job. Landed on solid concrete; 
don’t have any idea as to the ex- 
tent of the injuries. Leon Comp- 
ton, due to be initiated last 
Thursday meeting, was injured 
in an auto accident, so he will 
join later. Brothers Noah Ott 
and D. B. Blankenship are re- 
ported to have suffered heart at- 
tacks recently. David Roberson, 
recently become a journeyman; | 
has joined the Peace Corps and 
expects to go to Africa soon. 
Sammie Hampton reports that 
his leg is worse and he won’t be 
able to work for sometime. Sal 
Vasquez is in Peralta due to a 
heart attack. 

Regret to report the passing of 
Brother Clarence Fratzke. Ser- 
vices will be held this week. 

Heard from Brothers Charles 
R. Orr, Glen Kitzenberger and 
Paul Urch regards the “column.” 
Thank you for your viewpoints. 

Brother Bill Evans went steel- 
head fishing recently, up around 
Redding and Red Bluff. While 


jman and Agnes Sharp re 
|that catfish have been biting 
|real good down around G 


| Acard from Brother Bq Brady 


just arrived in thig’morning’s | 


mail from 185 DéSmep Drive, 
Florissant, Missouri 68031. He 
states he likes to read the col- 
umn t0 know what's going on 
and would like you brothers to 
write to him from time to time. 

Late report on Edwin Buck. He 
suffered a “shocking” experience 
at U.C., Berkeley. He came in 
contact with over 200 volts. Has 
been off for two weeks. 

The Carpenters’ Contract Pen- 
sion Board announces the follow- 
ing pensions: Lemual B. Flani- 
gan, early retirement, effective 
December. Frank V. Garcia, early 
effective December; William T. 
Handelin, disability, September; 
Frederick V. King, early, Decem- 
ber. Everett F. Philer, pro-rata, 
October. Richard O. Shoemake, 
disability, November. Rudy A. Su- 
pack, disability, September, and 
Victor Young, reduced, October, 
all members of Local 36. 

Granted pensions were mem- 


bers of Local 1622, Frank W. By- | 


er eee 


Steamfitters 342 
BY JIM MARTIN 


Due to lack of a quorum, the 
membership meeting of Novem- 


ber 21, 1968, was cancelled. Bills | 


and other matters were referred 
to the Executive Board of the 
Union for approval. 

President Beeson wishes to an- 
nounce that our next meeting, 


December 5, 1968, will be a Spe- | 


cial Called meeting and it is 
urged that you make every ef- 
fort to attend. 

Again, a friendly reminder for 
those who may have Vacation 
|Checks coming, your 
Checks will be available on Sun- 
day, December 1, 1968, in Room 
229 of the Labor Temple, between 
|the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
|The Welfare Committee will be 
'on hand to receive voluntary do- 
nations, which proceeds will be 
| distributed to the Union’s sick 
/and needy members. Your contri- 
| bution will be most appreciated. 
The work situation continues 


ars, pro-rata, effective Septem- | to remain good for Fitters, how- 


ber. Thurmon W. Caudill, disabil- 
ity, September. Herman T. Fied- | 
ler, normal, November. Harry K. 
Reeves, reduced, November. Mar- 
ion E. Utton, early, November. Al- 
fred M. Matlock, early, Novem- | 
ber. | 

At the last meeting, the item of 
|Special call, “Shall the Local dis- 
affiliate from the Central Labor 
/Council” was carried by a vote of 
22 to 21. The effective date is 
January 1, 1969. 

See you at the next meeting, 
Thursday, December 5, 1968. 


jand yours 
| Thanksgiving Day. 


ever, we do have a few Welders 
on the list at this time. 

The Business Office wishes you 
a very thankful 


AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 
BY NAT DICKERSON 


It is indeed remarkable what 
has been achieved by Local 371 
and the University Administra- 
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Watchmakers Local 101 


BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


a 


The Officers and Staff of your | 
Union, join with me in wishing 
you and yours, a very happy 
| Thanksgiving day. After which, 
the Christmas Season begins; 
which in our industry, as you 
all know, is the most looked for- | 
ward to Season of the year. This | 
year, we believe the Christmas | 
Season will be a good one for 
business, with the usual addi- 
tional work and turmoil that is | 
always encountered; also the us- 
| ual gratifying feeling of accom- 
| plisment when, once again, the 
Christmas Season ends. 
SAN JOSE MEETING 

The next membership meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, Decem- 


| 
| 
| 


the rains made things muddy, he | ber 3, 1968 at the Labor Temple, | 
had good luck, several limits, 15 | 2102 Almaden Road, San Jose, at | 


to 18 inches long. Brother Her- 


tion, without formal contractual 
agreements. 

However, these were accom- 
plishments of the past — before 
budgeting became a problem, ra- 
cial integration, advice by effi- 
ciency experts and the knowl- 
edge that all these issues could 
be used exploitatively. 

It is presently felt, by a major- 
ity of union membership, we be- 
lieve, that the responses of the 
past are no longer valid; that 
with more expansive building 
projects and a total lack of com- 
mittments, by Ad, to a hiring 
policy based on need, a new look 
must be taken, of job security, 
seniority rights and many other 
benefits unions are committed 
to protecting. 

If the Administration contin- 
ues to show opposition to union 
efforts, an atmosphere of mutual 


| distrust will continue to prevail. 
| This would not be true, if the 


paternalistic attitude of Ad was 
sincere, but considering the de- 


| 7:30 p.m. 
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LONGS DRUG STORES 
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UNION MEMBERS PLEASE © 
DO NOT PATRONIZE 


| INETAIL CLERKS UNION, 
LOCAL 87e@ 
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bits of insufficient budgets, con- 
|cerns for personal prestige and 
|many other problems of admin- 
| istrative personnel, it is not pos- 
sible. 


;er made a statement about re- 
| ports of having to support nego- 
tiaticns for non-union custodi- 
ans. This is better clarified, if we 


Say: Several dues-paying mem-, 


Vacation | 


| 
In last week’s column, the writ- 


|bers have been ee ae be- 
cause the nego’ ee Of 
Negotiatihg *Com x ohaatit 
non-members as well as them- 
| selves. 

| The writer agrees that this is 
to be deplored, and we must con- 
certedily strive for greater organ- 
|izational potential. Dig? 

It would appear that this is a 
problem, for us, of which the 
| University approves, for any dis- 
| sension caused by it inhibits and 
| hampers the organizing power of 
'the Local. Not only that, but it 
| has been brought to the. atten- 
‘tion of the writer than many 
/ecustodians, and foremen, are 
cowardly fearful of Supervisors 
| knowing of their affiliation with 
the Local. 

After dealing with the Uni- 
versity Administration for the 
past several years, the writer is 
\firmly convinced that the dual 
impacts of unity and strength, 
|}are patently the only ways of 
|dealing with the University, or 
|any other Establishment Struc- 
| ture. 


Machinists Auxiliary 97 


The following were elected of- 
ficers of Machinist Auxiliary 97 
for 1969: 

President, Dorothy Antone. 

Past President, Goldie Schroll. 

Vice President, Opal Lawrence. 


Financial Secretary, 
Downs. 

Recording Secretary, Evelyn 
Gerholdt. 


Treasurer, Imelda Merritt. 
Conductor, Pauline Tomsic. 
Warden, Juanita Salo. 
Chaplain, Naomi Valentin. 
Sentinel, Irene Sweno. 

Press Correspondent, Loyse 
Wigg. 

Marshal, Sylvia Peterson. 

Musician, Evelyn Gerholdt. 

Finance Committee, Martha 
Petlit, Virginia Garcia, 
Johnson. 

In the hospital were Rose Per- 
ata, Nellie Blanford, having had 
surgery, also Evelyn Gerholdt 
and Tillie Bartmess. We wish 
|them all a speedy recovery. 

Our sympathy goes to Naomi 
Valentine on the loss of her 
| brother, Frank Sullivan. 
| And now for a brighter look 
|... Sylvia and Lee Peterson left 
|Wednesday the 13th for a few 
| days in Hawaii. Lee won the Ha- 
|waian trip from the National 
Life Insurance Company. The 
flight was more exciting than us- 
ual because Luci Johnson Nugent 
/and her little son Lyn were also 
jon their way to meet her hus- 
band Pat in Hawaii. 


Jobless level stays low 


| The Department of Labor re- 
‘ports that the nation’s 150 major 
|manpower centers maintained 
lrecord-low unemployment classi- 
fications for the third consecu- 
|tive month. There are now 144 
|major manpower centers with 
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COOPER 
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“Built by Personal 
Service” 


See COCO TTT TTC TTS STII VIG III IVI III VIII TTC CTT 


Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at. East 
Sixteenth Street 


Telephone: 533-4114 
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icent. 


Why not pass this copy of the 
East Bay Labor Journal to a 
friend of yours when you are 
finished reading it! 


ELKO, NEVADA | 


; ELKO, NEVADA 


40 ACRE RANCH SITE 
Near Elko, Nevada 
PROPOSED GOVERNMENT 
DAM, HUMBOLT RIVER 
BUBY MOUNTAINS, 
ANGEL LAKE 


$50.00 Down 
$30.00 Monthly 
FULL PRICE $4,250.00 
GIVE PHONE, NUMBER IN 
| 9622 E 12th-Steet 
Osktend, Ca: 94606-— 


BY LOYSE WIGG: 


Diane | 


Carpenters Credit Union 
BY PAUL HUDGINS 


It is easy to get a loan at your 
Credit Union if you have estab. 
lished a pattern of regular say- 
ings, adding a few dollars every 
week or each month to your 
shares account. 

Low interest rates at your 
Credit Union save you many dol- 
lars compared to borrowing at 
any finance company. That’s the 
principal purpose of Credit Un- 
ions, to save you money on cost 
of credit. 

Life insurance matching shares 
and loans is provided by the 
Credit Union for all eligible 
members. In most cases of death 
of a member, the loan is paid in 
full and the shares are doubled 
}for the beneficiary. 

Auto insurance on a “Group 
Purchase Pian” is a fringe bene- 
fit available through this Credit 
Union, with guaranteed renewal, 
no assigned risks, and no can- 
cellations. 

Accident and health insurance 
jpurchased through the Credit 
Union has been a real “‘tife say- 
er” for many members during 
the past seven years. 

It’s a good thing to be in. You 
pay a $1 initiation fee, and in- 
vest $5 or more in shares, to 
become a member. Then save 
regularly when working and bor- 
row when you need a loan or for 


Ruth |financing major purchases. 


Your Credit Union is your best 
place for savings and your saf- 
est place to borrow. The office is 
at 3361 MacArthur Blvd., in Oak- 
land. Phone 533-3889. 


‘Barbers 134 
BY JACK M. REED 


| The following members were 
nominated to office unopposed. 
|Raymond Luciano, president; 
| Donald Forfang, vice president; 
|Jack M. Reed, secretary-treasur- 
;er; Al Chamorro, recorder; Stev- 
;en Troxil, guide; Melvin Ferriera, 
| Suardian; Hugh Dean and Mel- 
vin Ferriera, finance committee; 
Melvin Ferriera, delegate to the 
Central Labor Council. 

William Murchisen, Raymond 
Luciano and Al Chamorro were 
nominated for delegates to the 
Northern California Council. 
Two will be elected at our regu-* 
| lar December meeting. 

The second reading of the Pe- 
| tition to increase dues $1.00 per 
month, to cover increase in In- 
! ternational, State, per cahita tax 
raises and other increaséd costs, 
was held at a Special Called 
Meeting on Tuesday night, No- 
vember 26 at the Union Office. 
| The third reading and vote will 
|ibe held at our regular December 
;meeting which will be held on 
Thursday night, December 19, 
1968 at 8 p.m. at the Labor Tem- 
ple, 23rd and Valdez Street. 
Please plan to attend this impor- 
tant meeting. 

| Brother Frank Saunders passed 
away last week. We extend our 
| Sympathy to his family, 


Bargaining settlements 


| The U.S. Department of Labor 
|reports major collective bargain- 
ling settlements were concluded 
|during the third quarter of 1968 
for about 1,400,000 workers. This 
|brings the total number under 
agreements reached during the 
|first nine months of the year to 
nearly 3,400,000. 


Construction pay rises 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Says the union hourly wage 
scales for building trades work- 
ers averaged $5.17 on October 1. 
The all trades average rose by 
7.7 cents during the third quar- 
ter of 1966, and raised the bu- 
reau’s index of union. building 
scales by 1.5 per cent. = 
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costs are hig 


Drug manufacturing is a $6,000,000,000 
highly” promotion-conscious industry. It 
leads all other industri€s in percentage of 
profit. 

Drug manvufacturérs also are guilty of 
wide price discrimination — with prices 

*varying from'60 cents to $39.50 per 1,000 
tablets of the same-drug. 

The industry spends heavily on promo- 
tion—not always for safe drugs. A Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
task force estimates it spends $3,000 per 
year per physician to plug its products. 

Its spending finances visits to physi- 
cians by 20,000 “detail men’—salesmen 
in, plain words—and expensive advertising. 
HIGH COST 

All this contributes to the high cost of 
prescription drugs. Promotional activities 
have little to do with normal price compe- 
tion. 

These are high points of findings of the 
HEW task force and U.S. Senator Gaylord 
®Welson’s subcommittee on monopoly—and 
you can make up your mind on whether 
or not they indicate the need for régula- 
tion of the drug industry. 

Senator Nelson's subcommittee exam- 
ined drug prices and found: 

© One Swiss-American company sold 
“Serpasil”—used in treating high blood 
pressure — to American druggists for 
$39.50 per 1,000. It sold the same drug ia 
Germany for $11.09 per 1,000 and offered 
it to the New York City hospitals for $1. 10 
per 1,000. 

The same company bid 60 cents per 
1,000 on a federal sales contract—but still 
another firm underbid it. 

On top of’ the $39.50 per 1,000 whole- 
sale price to druggists, patients pay 67 
per cent retail markup, which Senator Nel- 
son found ’is standard. ° 

© The city of Indianapolis paid $48 per 
1,000 tablets of phenazopyride, a drug for 
urinary tract infections. The Phoenix city 
purchasers paid only $4.13 for the* same 
drug. The federal Veterans’ Administration 
paid $32.16 per 1,000—practically eight 
times the price ’to“Phoenix—while the De- 
fense Department paid $11.60 per 1,000. 


@ PROFIT LEADERS 

But the HEW task force found, for all 
the drug industty’s quantity discounts, hos- 
pital discounts, government discounts, two- 
for-the-priceof-one deals, rebates and other 
special arrangements—it still consistently 
manages tolead’in profits. se 

Of 41 industries’ earnings between 1956 
and 1966, the task force found the drug 
industry was" always in the top three in 
terms of ‘aftettax tncome asa percentage 
of net worth. 

Another task force sity of 31 indus- 

tries showed drug companies have an 18.1 
‘per cent return, while the: whole group 
averaged 9°7 per.cent. 
. But this-year; the Federal Tedde: Com- 
mission disCidsedl* that"tHe ‘dtlig {dustry 
had taken-over first place in the: profit. pa- 
rade, with an average profit of 21.1 per 
cent of investeck capiah-raften taxes, 


And an FTA economist testified that 
some drug companies earn as much as 50 
to 60 per cent profit. 

While the drug industry claims high 
risk justifies a high profit rate, the task 
force couldn't find sufficient evidence that 
drug manufacturers was particularly risky. 
Even if the drug company takes a loss on 
development of one drug, the task force 
said, it generally covers it by substantial 
profits on other drugs. 

Rather, high drug prices were due to 
relatively high research and development 
costs (including a lot of “me-too” drugs 
which slightly modify what another com- 
pany has done), extravagant promotional 
efforts, and competition based on quality 
and innovation, said the task force. 
PROMOTION COSTS 

Here's what the task force has to say 
about the costs of promoting drugs: 

“For those major companies which have 
presented any data, marketing expenses— 
particularly those for advertising and pro- 
motion—represent about 15 to 35 per cent 
of sales. 

“Such expenses for generic name prod- 
ducts appear to be substantially lower than 
those for brand name products.” 

(“Generic” drugs are those sold under 
their scientific name and are generally 
much less expensive than the same or al- 

continued on page 8 


It’s an ironical coincidence that drug 
companies spend some $3,000 per year on 
each of a big group of physicians to pro- 
mote products—practically the average in- 
come of half the nation’s elderly couples. 

It’s ironical because the elderly, who 
comprise just under 10 per cent of the 
nation’s population, use 23 per cent of all 
the prescription drugs. Yet half of them 
live on family incomes averaging $3,645 
a year, less than $1,500 for single elderly 
persons. 

The $3,000 figure is the estimate by a 
Department of Health; Education and 
welfare investigating task force of what it 
costs drug companies to reach each of 
200,000 U.S. physicians annually with 
sales pitches. 

It is part of the promotion cost which— 
along with profits—makes drugs so high- 
priced, 

If doctors had prescribed drugs by their 
generié, or scientific} mames, instead of 
their high-priced brand names, the na- 


* tion's elderly could have saved $41,500,000 


a year. 

Eighty per'cent of those over 65 must 
pay ouc of their own’ pockets. for prescrip- 
tions. That's more than 15,000,000 persons. 
To have their drugs covered: by ‘Medicare, 
they must be hospitalized. ; 


Here: are. more of the “task foice's: dis? 


closures on the elderly versus. drug costs: 
, The elderly u use three | times as much 


ove + 
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of their lives 


Inside A tale of two cities - page 6 
Young men get best jobs 
page 7 


The prices of the items on your druggists’ shelves reflect a promotion- 
conscious, highly profitable industry's policies. Generic drugs are much 
less expensive than their brand name counterparts, pushed by the manu- 
facturers. Prices are high, but vary in a discriminatory pattern. 


There’s a heavy burden on the elderly 


medicine as those under 65. Older women 
account for half again as many prescrip- 
tions as older men. 

In addition, older people’s prescriptions 
cost more on the average. In 1966, senior 
citizens paid an average of $3.91 to have 
their prescriptions filled, while those under 
65 paid between $3.26 and $3.59, the 
HEW task force reported. 

Nothing has happened since. 1966 to 
change that trend, despite the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ Consumer Price Index for 
Drugs, which shows a price decline. 

That is because the index measures the 
change in a relatively fixed “market bas- 
ket” of about a dozen drugs which “do not 
accurately “represent the most widely used 
drugs and they do not reflect the changes 
in consumer expenditures which constantly 
occur when new and:more costly products 
are introduced on the market . . .” 

Three independent surveys show an up- 
ward trend in the average prices paid for 
prescriptions people are using. 

These “indices ‘showed’ “thé average pre- 


_ scription’ price has been ‘increasing at the 
rate of about 2" pér tent pet year during 


the past‘decade.”* 


The eldefy ‘ased™ 1981600000 prescfip- | 
‘tions and Fefilts 1a" P96: fot "which they 
paid * $852, 008,000?" From “this: “national: 


drug store Bill, the "tsk forte “developed a 
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list of 409 drugs most commonly pre- 
scribed for older folks, half of whom lived 
that year on less than $70 a week with 
their families, or $30 a week alone. 

Thirty per cent of them had a net worth 
less than $1,000. 

Of the drugs used most, more than 90 
pet cent were prescribed by their lavishly 
advertised brand names, at an average price 
of $4.11. Only 30 of the 409 drugs were 
dispensed by their generic or scientific 
names rather than brand names at an aver- 
age cost of $2.02 per prescription. 

Eighty-seven of the brand name drugs 
could have been preseribed by their gen- 
eric names—but weren’t—and that’s the 
problem. 

The drug companies’ push the sale: of 
brand names much harder. Their 20,000 
“detail men” bring their’ four-color bro- 
chures and ‘free samples to dociors’ offices 
primarily to push the brand names. 

The physician is hard put to it to keep 
up in his own field of medicine and most 
likely received a skimpy groundifig ~in 
pharmacology at “medical school: 

So it’s not surprising when physicians 
prescribe'the brand name when a less costly 


“generic named version would help ‘the pa- 


tient just as much. 
. Dr. Richard: Butack of thraaad: Medical 
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Newspaper strikes: 


a tale of two cities 


Two newspaper strikes, which began 
last winter in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, have written large chapters in the 
history of organized labor. 

One — the San Francisco, strike against 
a merged newspaper management—ended 
on a rising note of victory for working 
people’s right to get better pay, better con- 
ditions and tighter protection of their jobs 
through their unions. 

ANTI-UNION DRIVE 

The Los Angeles chapter is still being 
written. It is a battle against the Hearst 
Herald-Examiner which now is a few 
weeks away from its first anniversary. It 
is a classic example of a stubborn employer 
drive to wipe out unions. 

It is the latest, perhaps most serious 
record of management's use of the sorry 
crew of professional scabs which has in- 
fested newspaper plants in recent years, 
taking striking working people's jobs, then 
moving on to the next strike-breaking as- 
signment. 

The two strikes show the basic similarity 
of solid labor unit on a “all for one—one 
for all” basis. Management provoked both 
battles. 

In Los Angeles, there was preparation 
by management, led by young George 
Hearst, the publisher, as far back as 1963 
for a showdown battle against unions. 

In San Francisco, it was a case of profit- 
hungry merged management stalling union 
Negotiations into a year-long story of frus- 
tration. 

SCABS OUTLAWED 

There are differences. Labor in San 
Francisco had gone to the board of super- 
visors, many of whose members its politi- 
cal action had been instrumental in elect- 
ing, and got an ordinance outlawing the 
hiring of professional strikebreakers. 

In Los Angeles, a move for a similar or- 
dinance had lost out in the city council. 
The state Legislature has never acted on 
labor's plea for a statewide anti-profes- 
sional scab law, so Los Angeles unionists 
were unprotected. 

So in San Francisco, professional scabs 


were not available and both papers chose 
to shut down tight. In Los Angeles, Hearst 
carried out its long planning and spirited 
professional, imported strikebreakers into 
the plant when the strike was a day old. 

Unions in both cities went to the public 
for support. A lively, aggressive public re- 
lations effort by skilled newspaper work- 
ers won the backing of much of the San 
Francisco public, which was hungry for 
news with the closing of its two major 
newspapers. 

There was a difference in the two city 
administrations too. Newly - elected San 
Francisco Mayor Joseph L. Alioto took an 
active part in breaking the deadlock to 
bring peace. 


ELECTION SUPPORT 

Alioto also had heavy labor political 
support in his election, and his action jus- 
tified ic. 

In Los Angeles, Mayor Sam Yorty took 
his time about acting, finally set up a 
mediation panel. The panel failed, not 
through Yorty’s faulty, but, as the mem- 
bers said when they resigned, because 
Hearst management “flatly refused to co- 
operate.” 

The Los Angeles battle started last De- 
cember 15 when the Los Angeles News- 
paper Guild struck. The Guild, soon to be 
joined by the Machinists on strike, walked 
out over Hearst's refusal'even to match 
the Guild settlement at the much-smaller 
Long Beach Independent Press Telegram, 
raising pay by a $34 a week package over 
30 months to a top of $208. 

The Herald-Examiner, then the nation’s 
largest-circulation afternoon daily newspa- 
per, offered $13 more over 24 months to 
$187. 

S.F. RAISE 

In contrast to that miserly Hearst offer, 
Guildsmen’s share of the strike-ending set- 
tlement’s wage package raised the top min- 
imum to $213.83 the first year and will 
put it at $240.75 in 1970. 

The Los Angeles Hearst management's 
long planning for a showdown ultimately 
put some 2,000 members of a dozen un- 


Here’s the Hearst boycott list 


Newspapers are just some of the multimillion dollar Hearst empire's 
moneymakers. A number of magazines, including Cosmopolitan, Harper's 
Bazaar and Good Housekeeping, are Hearst properties. 

Newspaper workers, fighting the Los Angeles Hearst scab attack on 
their unions, ask working people not to buy Hearst publications and to 
cancel Hearst subscriptions, until the battle is won. 

Also on the Hearst boycott list are the 12 major advertisers in the 
stab-run Hearst Los Angeles Herald-Examiner. 

Here are the advertisers which the unions ask.you not to patronize: 

Sears, Roebuck; J. C. Penney; May Co., and its affiliates in other 


major cities, General Tire and Rubber Co., Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Goodyear, B. F. Goodrich, Seagram Distillers including all its brands, Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. and all its products, General Motors, all divisions; 
Calvert Distillers and all brands including Chavis Regal and Myer’s Rum; 
Kraft Foods and all products including Miracle Whip, dressings, spreads, 
a: Deluxe and Miracle margarines, Kraft cheeses and other dairy 
‘oods. 

These are the nationwide Hearst chain’s publications which unions, 
fighting for survival in Los Angeles, ask you to boycott: 

PAPERBACK BOOKS—Avon. 

RADIO-TV — WTAE, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; WISN, Milwaukee; 
WBAL, Baltimore; WAPA, San Juan. 

MAGAZINES — Eye Magazine, Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
Harper's Bazaar, House Beautiful, Popular Mechanics, Town & Country, 
Motor, Motor Boating, Sports Afield, Bride & Home. 

NEWSPAPERS — San Francisco Examiner, Los Angeles Herald-Ex- 
aminer, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, San Antonio, Texas, Light; Boston Rec- 
ord-American; Boston Sunday Advertiser, Baltimore News-American and 
Albany, New York, Times-Union & Knickerbocker News. 

NEWS SYNDICATES — King Features, Hearst Headline Service. 
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This tall wire fence stands guard before the struck, scab-operated Hearst 
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Los Angeles Herald-Examiner. Newspaper workers call it “Berlin Wall.” 


ions on the picket lines, on strike or locked 
out. Here’s how the Herald-Examiner Joint 
Strike-Lockout Council’s brochure, “Con- 
spiracy ’68,” begins the record: 

“1963—Management attitudes harden. 
Contract attitudes harden. Contract im- 
provements are marginal. Plans start to at- 
tack the Typographical Union General 
Laws. 

“1964—The new breed Hearst manage- 
ment . . . nibbles at jurisdiction in the 
composing room. Newspaper mailers come 
under attack . . . Manning scales in the 
pressroom come under attack. Economic- 
package patterns negotiated elsewhere in 
the U.S. far exceed Hearst pittances in 
Los Angeles.” 


JURISDICTION HIT 

The brochure goes on to tell of con- 
tinuing assaults on union jurisdiction, job 
security and manning scales. 

In 1965, it recalls, Newspaper Guilds- 
men struck when Hearst management re- 
fused the services of the federal Mediation 
& Conciliation Service. Publication stopped 
for one day as mechanical department em- 
ployes honored hastily-thrown up Guild 
picket lines. 

Management agreed to pay a wage in- 
crease, turned around and took away re- 
porters’ car allowances. 

In 1966, a newsprint hauling contract 
went non-union. Plant windows were 
barred. Hardline bargaining continues to 
be the Hearst watchword. “Plant windows 
are rimmed with steel frames and iron 
grilles. Air conditioning—once the butt of 
management jokes—suddenly replaces out- 
side windows as a security measure, says 
“Conspiracy '68.” 


This Union Member 


Won't Cross Picket Lines 


“Training programs—using motion pic- 
tures and other visual aids—are stepped 


up for management and other non-union’ 


personnel in the operation of the stereo- 
type, press and mail departments.” 


ARBITRATION ORDER 


The “Conspiracy '68,” account goes on—_ 


an arbitrator barred a foréman from au- 
thority in the paper-handling department 
on conclusive showing that he had abused 
his men. Management previously had re- 
fused to remove him. 


The Typographical Union contract was 
Open in January 1967, but negotiations 
dragged on all year while management 
stockpiled newsprint and spare machine 
parts. 

Steel fenses were erected outside the 
plant. Food, cots and bedding — were 
brought in. 

Management told the Guild it could pay 
the union’s wage proposals but didn’t 
choose to. Hearst refused to accept a 
wage arbitration award to the Pressmen, 
appealed it. 


When the Guild walked out on Decem- 
ber 15, Hearst called the Los Angeles po- 


lice to enforce his order removing all other 
union people from the premises. 


SCABS AT WORK 
The next day the Herald - Examiner 
failed to publish. But on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 17, with 100 professional strikebreak- 
ers behind bars, Los Angeles saw its first 
scab edition of a Hearst paper in 64 years. 
Los Angeles police continued their 24 
hour patrol outside the plant, while Pink- 

ertons patrolled inside. 
Pickets were resourceful in Los Angeles. 
continued on page 8 


Armbands worn by San Francisco newspaper pickets tell their story. 
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. Billy Howard, Jerry Cartez and Thomas 
Mack all have at least one thing in com- 
mon—they are working at the best paying 
jobs of their lives, learning a skilled trade 
and looking forward to union journeyman 
wage rates—thanks to the Bay Area Con- 
struction Opportunity Program. 

The affirmative action program—spon- 
sored by the Building and Construction 
Trades Councils of Alameda County and 
four other Bay Area counties, and the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors, and approved 
by the Department of Labor—seeks a total 
of 200 minority youths for various appren- 
ticeships during this fiscal year. 


GET TRAINING 

They, like the three Alameda County 
men, will be given on-the-job and class- 
room training. 

Billy Howard, for instance, will be re- 
turning to Laney College for evening in- 
struction—this time able to afford it be- 
cause his daytime job allows him to learn 
and earn at the same time. 

Billy heard of his present job through 
the recruiting grapevine growing through 
the community because of men like Leon 
Bowler of the Bay Area Construction Op- 
portunity Program and James Harris, a 
member of the Boilermakers. 

Harris, Acting Foreman of Advance Heli 
Welders Manufacturing Company, taught 
most of the men in the shop how to weld. 
But beyond that, Harris, a 20-year veteran 
in the trade, says, “I have been trying for 
a couple of years to locate young guys who 
haven't been working, who come in know- 
ing nothing about welding, to teach them 
from the start.” 

Harris had been putting the word out in 


Heavy burden 


continued from page 5 
School told Senator Gaylord Nelson’s sub- 
committee on monopoly: 

“The great pity—bordering on scandal— 
is that too much responsibility for keeping 
doctors informed of developments in phar- 
macology has been forfeited to pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers who have succeed- 
eed, through advertising, in influencing 
Practicing doctors to write prescriptions 
for which the patient pays a maximum 
Price.” 

The task force's purpose was to study 
whether or not out-of-hospital prescription 
costs should be paid by Medicare. It made 
these recommendations: 

1, Speed up the inclusion of prescription 
drugs under Medicare. 


‘ 
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Best jobs they've 


a number of places, including the restau- 
rant run by Billy’s aunt. She told Billy, who 
went by for a short interview. 

Today, Billy is making $3.29 an hour 
learning the Boilermaker-Mechanic’s trade. 
January 1, 1969, when the Union nego- 
tiates a new rate, he can expect a raise. 

Howard is single, 19, and a relative new- 
comer to the Bay Area. 

He arrived here via Los Angeles after 
leaving his home town of Bakersfield. He 
had spent a year at the junior college there 
but had to give it up when the promise of 
a job following the school year was not 
forthcoming. Odd jobs in a service station 
and as a janitor could not see him through. 


COULDN'T ENROLL 

Wanting to enroll in Laney College to 
continue his studies, Howard knew he could 
not afford to buy another $250 worth of 
books, and wind up at the end of the 
school year with no job, as he did at Bak- 
ersfield Junior College. 

So he decided to look for a trade; jobs 
he had at the Oakland Naval Supply Depot 
did not teach him anything. While he was 
in Los Angeles he had been looking for 
Manpower Development & Training Act 
type jobs. 

“The first good thing that interested me, 
I decided I would take,” Billy said. 

Asked how he liked this job, he replied, 
“You couldn't look for it to be better.” , 

Harris is pleased with his young find, 
too. “I think Billy has progressed farther 
in the period of time than any of the guys 
we've hired; he’s a good worker and we're 
very happy to have him here.” 


NIGHT CLASSES 
Jerry Cartez is also attending Laney Col- 


on the elderly 


2. Keep an eye on drug costs, average 
Prescription prices and drug use. 

3. Provide incentives for industry re- 
search and development of therapeutic 
rather than duplicate or combination drugs. 

4. Give free drug samples only to pre- 
scribing doctors who ask for them. 

5. Study the substantial differences be- 
tween the prices paid by corner drugstores, 
hospitals and government agencies. 

6. Label the identity, strength and quan- 
tity of drug products more clearly. 

7. Encourage prepackaging dispensing. 

8. Provide continuing education to phy- 
sicians on rational prescribing, and 

9. Publish a manual of available drugs 
complete with clinical effects, uses, abuses 
and prices. 


ver had 


lege Monday and Wednesday nights as a 
part of his apprenticeship as a Cabinet- 
maker. He is employed by Builders Cabi- 
nets, Incorporated, a Berkeley firm which 
has a signed contract with Millmen’s 550, 
the other party to the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. 


Jerry makes $2.77 an hour at Builders, 
68 per cent of the journeyman rate nego- 
tiated by Local 550. The percentage goes 
up every six months as his four-year ap- 
prenticeship training progresses. And of 
course the rates are subject to general in- 
creases negotiated by the union regularly. 

With the money, the most he’s ever 
made, he hopes to be able to save a little 
to help pay the rent of the Oakland house 
he lives in with his married sister’s family. 


ROVING LIFE 

Young Cartez has moved all over the 
country with his family ever since he was 
born in Hobbs, New Mexico, 19 years ago. 
His father, a union musician, is now re- 
tired in Alviso. 

A professional musician’s life is a no- 
madic one, and Jerry remembers moving 
from New Mexico, to Texas, to Nebraska 
and back. 

He and his six brothers and sisters first 
stayed with relatives when they came to 
the Bay Area, then in public housing and 
finally in the house now rented by Jerry's 
older sister. 

Jerry attended Hamilton Junior High 
School in Oakland and graduated this year 
from Fremont High School. After a month 
back in Texas again this summer with his 
sister—Jerry returned to the Bay Area to 
look for work. 


TOLD OF CHANCE 

He was talking to some of his friends 
one evening in Oakland and they told him 
about the recruitment BACOP was doing. 

“It sounded pretty good. I wanted some- 
thing that would offer me a future where 
I could learn a trade or sémething, so I 
decided to try it,” Jerry said. 

He went to the Bay Area Construction 
Opportunity office at 370 Grand Avenue, 
Oakland, met Leon Bowler, Alameda Coun- 
ty coordinator, and filled out an applica- 
tion. 

Bowler, a Journeyman Carpenter, him- 
self, took Jerry down to the Millmen’s 
hiring hall where he met the dispatcher 
and was sent out to his present job that 
same Friday. 

For the past month, Cartez has been 
working at Builder’s. “I like the work,” 
Jerry said. 

“And I've been telling a lot of my friends 


Jerry Cartez in picture at far left; 
Billy Howard at right above with 
Jim Harris, the welder foreman 


who recruited him for training. 
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about the different apprenticeships there 
over on Grand-—because it’s a real good 
thing.” 

Builders Cabinets must like the idea, too, 
because while we were talking to Jerry, 
they asked Bowler to send them another 
apprentice. 


BOTTOM OF THINGS 

One of the hardest men to find is Thom- 
as E. Mack. That's because he is working 
for Perini Corporation, four leyels down 
in the BART subway station under con- 
struction at 12th and Broadway in Oakland, 

Mack has begun an apprenticeship with 
Carpenters 36 as part of the Opportunity 
Program. 

Born in South Carolina, Mack attended 
Oakland public schools and completed his 
high school graduation in the Marines. 
Mack, his wife and two boys live in North 
Oakland. 


After getting out of the service four 
years ago, Mack attended Laney College, 
studying small business management and 
cabinetmaking. When he could not get a 
part-time job, he had to discontinue his 
education. 

Always interested in working with wood 
and refinishing furniture, Mack joined 
with another man to learn upholstering. 
However, the economics of that two-man 
enterprise left Mack on the short end finan- 
cially and he had to give that up. 


Then he contacted Carpenters 36. They 
cleared him through BACOP and gave him 
their test. Within a week he was back 
working out of Local 36 as an Apprentice 
Carpenter on Perini’s station contract. 


He's been on the job about a month 
now, making $3.43 an hour for a 36-hour 
week. The $3.43 is 60 per cent of the jour- 
neyman’s rate, which rises to 100% by the 
end of the four-year apprenticeship. 

“It’s enough to live on and it’s steady 
work,” Mack said. 


In another couple of months, Mack will 
be back on the Laney campus at night to 
start his apprenticeship classes. His lifelong 
interest in woodwork and his wisdom in 
finishing his high school education have 
paid off, 

“I would recommend to other men who 
have had things hard, if this is what they 
want do do—to go ahead and take this 
program,” Mack said. 

In a sense, he’s endorsing the view that 
the labor movement is “the most success- 


’ ful antipoverty organization in our nation’s 


history.” 
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Neatly-dressed strikers graciously greeted 
Hollywood patrons of theaters still ad- 
vertising in the scab-run Her-Ex. 

In June, management refused to meet 
with top union officials in sessions ar- 
ranged by state and federal mediators. 

The struggle soon became nationwide. 
Like the farm workers—the only other 
California union with a longer strike in 
progress—the newspapermen were forced 
to use their weapon of the consumer boy- 
cott. 

HELP GIVEN 

Help to the striking and locked-out 
unionists has come from the AFLCIO and 
many unions. The California Labor Feder- 
ation is asking a voluntary 5-cent per 
member per month contribution to the 
Los Angeles newspaper workers from Cali- 
fornia unions. 

Many advertisers 
advertisements in papers 
own, 

Hearst's stubbornness has cost him dear- 
ly in lost advertising lineage and reduced 
circulation. The number of loaded trucks 
coming back with unsold papers got so 
embarrassing, management dispatch- 
ed them straight to the shredding mill, the 
Guild reported. 

But the Herald-Examiner strike-lockout 
has gone on for ear—and 2,000 
working people still need help. 


agreed to place their 
Hearst didn't 


almost a 3 


ner strikes 


On Friday, January 5, 1968, the San 
Francisco strike began. San Francisco-Oak- 
land Mailers 18, its patience exhausted aft- 


er year-long unproductive negotiations, 
walked out. 
They struck the San Francisco News- 


paper Printing Company, the merged op- 
eration of the Chronicle and Hearst's Ex- 
Printers had taken over mechan- 
ical, basiness office and circulation oper- 
ations of both papers, with a massive loss 
of jobs more than a year before. Only 
the editorial departments were considered 
working for the newspapers. 

Three thousand newspaper unionists hit 
the bricks with instant unity in support 
of the Mailers. Such dignitaries as Herb 
Caen, Dwight Newton and Art Hoppe 
went on television and radio and wrote 
special leaflets. Many other, less well- 
known writers labored on daily strike bul- 
letins under direction of Chronicle writers 
Charles Raudenbaugh and Dick Meister. 

All walked the picket lines at Fifth & 
Mission Streets, 860 Howard Street and 
Third & Market, wearing armbands which 
proudly proclaimed, “This Union Member 
Won't Cross Picket Lines.” 


BID TO PUBLISHERS 
Negotiations with Printco management 
werent getting anywhere and the unions 
called on the publishers of the two papers, 
s the actual employers, to start bargaining. 
‘Pease Alioto sternly called on both 
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most sir lar drugs sold under companies’ 
brand names. 

(The task force foun 
elderly people paid an average $4.11 per 
prescription zersus $2.02 per 
prescription by gener 22. 


ad, for instance, that 


brand name 


San Francisco 
2 told in their 


( Phy sicians at 63 
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medica staff cuiletin that ceneric names 
ave generally as good as the expensive 
brand name drugs. The bulletin urged them 
to prescribe by generic names yy we 8 
possible to save their patients money.) 
COMPANY CLAIMS 

“Industry spokesmen have claimed that 
marketing is an accepted part of any busi- 
ness activity,’ the task force report went 
on, ‘that marketing costs are reasonable; 
and that their marketing efforts—including 
advertising, direct mailings and personal 
visits by detail men to physicians—are pri- 
m arily educational in nature. 

“They have claimed that the promotional 
aspects of drug marketing are a mark of 
the intense competition in the industry.” 


PRICE SAVINGS 
But, says the task force: “It appears evi- 
dent to the task force that drug promo- 
tional activities are related to the particu- 
lar type of competition which unquestion- 
ably exists in the prescription drug industry 
—among others—an intense competition 
between companies, with the promise of a 
greater share in a relatively limited market 
and richer profits for the successful com- 
petitor—but that these activities have little 
to do with normal price competition in the 
retail market place—with the promise of 
eventual price savings to the consumer.” 
Advertising and promotion do include 
“some sponsorship of scientific conference 
Scholarships and Medical Society reports. 
2 But .also included are the expensive ad- 
‘vertisements physicians get in carload 
ntities and the visits from wil 20,000 
detail men, 


> 


» One:of the drugs the sales managers told’ “ 
tem: co: talk Sup, was Chloromycetin, says _ 


Senator Nelson. 


typhoid fever and some kinds of meningitis 
and rickettsia diseases such as Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, Senator Nelson 
said. 


SIDE EFFECTS 

But the problem is that it has been pro- 
moted as a wide spectrum drug good for 
many other, more minor ailments, despite 
its very serious side effects. 

Chloromycetin came .on the market in 
1948 after some apparently inconclusive 
government testing. It was immediately 
hailed as a great broad spectrum antibiotic, 
which it is if carefully prescribed. 

However, some serious side effects soon 
appeared. In 1952, Dr. William Dameshek 
of Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York, an 
authority on blood diseases, warned betage 
Nelson’s subcommittee that. the wonder 
drug was also a cell poison: 

“Continued use of even small doses... . 
may eventually lead to bone marrow dam- 
age. .. . Repeated courses of the drug... 
have been more regularly followed by se- 
vere reactions such as aplastic anemia... . 
(The patient) is apt to bleed from his 
nose, his gums, get black-and blue marks, 
and bleed internally,” he’ said. 

One woman wrote the subcommittee: 

“Dear Senator Nelson: 

“We lost our son, George,-at age 6, 
because our doctor, one of the finest; 
prescribed Chloromycetin every time he 
had a cold... . If you have the power to 
save one child the suffering he endured, 
move swiftly. a 

Mrs. G.E.D. 
New Jersey.” 

The ‘Wisconsin Senator moved: swiftly, 
but against stiff opposition. He was later 
to feelsmoredireet: resistence in his home 
State, at election time. 

SMILING ADS i 

Four. years after Dr. Dameshek had 
warned of :the drug’s serious side effects, 
its manufacturer was.still running adver- 
tisements of grinning kids: 

“They never ‘make -faces ‘at Chioromyce- 
tin. Children ‘really ‘like the taste: of this 
custard. flavored preparation. And it slips 
soothingly dowh-the sorese-chroat,”-the ad- 


It -is-valuable iil neciasie Diets as—- —vertisement said. - 
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sides to come to his office and report on 
bargaining progress. The pressure of pub- 
lic sympathy for the unionists and the 
mayor's insistence on a settlment, told. on 
the employers. 

They agreed to mediation in mid-Febru- 
ary and, with crack mediator Sam Kagel 
presiding, hard all-day and almost all-night 
sessions began. 

The settlement was hammered out and 
on Sunday, February 25, it was ratified. 
All unions, not just the strikers, won a 
$32 a week wage-fringe package in con- 
tracts with the common expiration date of 
February 28, 1971, supplanting pre-exis:- 
ing agreements. 

The Mailers and the Lithographers & 
Photoengravers, whose contracts had run 


Pe 


ropay's: 
NEWS _ 
TODAY (& 


comes 


AFTERN GOK 


BRAM INER 


labor ‘histor 


out before the strike, 
creases. 

The contract and common date has since 
been extended to the Oakland Tribune. 

Unity of all unions, in and out of the 
newspaper industry, plus a progressive city 
administration and public support were 
all factors in the victory. 

The East Bay Labor Journal also helped. 
All editions of the strike bulletin, from 
No. 12 to the Victory Edition, No. 52, 
were produced at the Journal's plant, free 
of charge, as were 34 strike brochures. 

Newspaper unionists furnished the la- 
bor. Some were volunteers, but one union, 
the Pressmen, paid members to work on 
the public relations effort as its contribu- 
tion to the strike’s success. 


got retroactive in- 


Symbolic of the San Francisco newspaper shutdown are these 
racks which stayed empty until the setitiment. 


Dr. Dameshek had testified: 


“Chloramphenicol (the drug's generic 
mame) is not indicated (not recommend- 
ed) for colds, acne, grippe, influenza and 
other common infections. .. . It is not in- 
dicated for any of the upper respiratory 
infections .. . 

“Either they will get better themselves, 
which they do by and large, or else there 
are plenty of drugs around that could be 
+ used that do not have the effects on the 
blood- -building machinery that this durg 


In the two years following his original 
warning, sales did drop to their lowest 
level. But by 1958, they had jumped five 
times as high and by 1960 enough of the 
drug was being distributed to supply 
3,732,416 persons, the authority on blood 
diseases recounted. 

The doctor spoke of his first case in- 
volving the drug: 


“Her, doctor had given her Chloromyce- 
tin.for a head cold and told her to use this 
drug for every sniffle that she. might get in 
the future. ... . Her colds disappeared, but 
later on she deoloced aplastic anemia and 
eventually leukemia, This kind of leukemia 
is always, fatal.” 


IT’S INCREDIBLE 

Food and Drug. Administration Chief 
James L. Goddard agreed the situation was 
“incredible, Senator. . . .. 1 am at my wits’ 
end as to, what can be done.” 

Finally, however, the-word got out. FDA 
letters warned . doctors. of» the dangers. 
Tough new advertising and labeling restric- 
tions were-ordered by the Food and: Drug 
Administration: wrijiys . ; 
« By theend; of, ‘the? shies six theta ‘of 2 
ane "year; certified: production ‘of the drug 

had dropped 78 per cent, Nelson's news- 


ete réporied + th UH ew ewe euu er wthe Senatel"t> ses eesiess 


But by the middle of 1968, Senator Nel- 
son was also running for his political life. 

Utah State Medical Examiner James 
Weston, M.D., testified the manufacturer 
of the brand name drug “sought to con- 
vince the medical profession by its adver- 
tising and detailing that Chloromycetin 
was the -broad spectrum antibiotic ‘of 
choice, that its uses were in no way cur- 


tailed by the FDA announcement, and that: 


the drug’s toxicity was akin to that of 
many other drugs. 

. I don’t think that 90 . cent of 
die people should have received it,” Dr. 
Weston said. 

“Doctors and representatives of the drug 
industry have indicated a great interest in 
contributing to Nelson's opponent. Doc- 
tors, as you know, are the largest single 
group of contributors in the (Republican) 
party,” the Milwaukee Sentinel quoted the 
director of the Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee as saying. 

Senator Wayne Morse, another subcom- 
mittee member, declared: 

"The drug industry is doing this because 
our Sénate Monopoly Subcommittee ’ has 
courageously and conscientiously carried 
out a searching investigation of ‘the pre- 
scription drug: manufacturing: industry. 

. The Subcommittee has discoveted 
that-many drugs needed by American peo! 
ple to® maintaitt ‘life and*‘good ‘health. are 
outrageously -overpriced: -Many drigs are 
‘promoted withott proper regard*for the 
‘dangerous side’ effects * involved. 

“Fhé pharmacists, the general public and 
many ifistitutions pay five, tet or twenty 
‘thines a8srauch for'the drugs-they must buy 
“a5 ‘do-other*purchasers who buy ‘the ‘very 
same drugs. Many drugs:sold“at-high prices 
in thtsseounery are sold by the same firm 
at much lower prices overseas,” Morse told 


“eet easred 
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CWA, phone company. joins : 
in ghetto job aid programs 


The Communications Workers ,ment on mathematics and other | 
of America and the Pacific Tel-| subjects related to the work. Aft- | 
ephone & Telegraph Company er eight to ten weeks, the em- | 
have agreed on a plan to fight ploye can begin learning such | 
urban unemployment—a major jicbs as central office installer | 
cause of civil unrest—by giving and PBX-cable splicer, leading to | 
ghetto residents a chance to tod journeyman pay. Within a | 


Bhow what they can do. 
The program, implemented in 


a@ memorandum of agreement company’s aptitude test battery, | 


signed by CWA and the company 
is aimed at hiring disadvantaged 
persons who cannot meet 
PT&T’s normal hiring stand- 
ards. 

The “special trainees” are to 
be given a year of special con- 
Sideration plus extra training. If 
they then qualify, they will be 
considered regular employes. 

CWA District 9 Vice President 
R. W. Hackler said union mem- 
bers had been alerted to cooper- 
ate with the program. Because 
of high telephone company 
turnover, trainees are not con- 
sidered job competition for pres- 
ent employes but actually should 
create promotional! opportunities 
to make room for trainees at be- 
ginning jobs, he said. 

The trainees will get union 
Wages and be eligible to join 
CWA. Management will conduct 
an affirmative action recruiting 
campaign. 

Normal hiring standards 
which the union expects the 
company to waive, if necessary, 
include high school graduation 
and absence of minor arrest rec- 
ords. Special on-the-job consider- 
ation is expected in such areas 
as attendance by workers who 
have no previous experience of 
job responsibility. 

Trainees will normally begin a 
“four by four” program of half a 
day’s job experience, and half a 
day’s basic educational improve- 


WY. Teachers 
end strike, back 
in classrecoms 


New York’s 50,000 teachers are 
back in the classroom after vot- 
ing by a six to one marg‘n for 
a settlement protecting their job 
security. 

The five week strike was the 
third this fall resulting from an 
experimental school unit’s dis- 
missal of 19 teachers and super- 
visors last May. 

A trial examiner later cleared 
them of charges but the decen- 
tralized Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
Demonstration District refused 
to reinstate them, touching off 


| year, the employe will be asked 
to pass the equivalent of the 


| and will then be considered a 
regular employe. 


SF. Janitors warn 
of special showing 
by struck theaters 


Theater janitors, still on strike 
in San Francisco, have warned 
Bay Area unions of special offers 
by picketed theaters. 

Theater & Amusement Jani- 


is picketing the Alexandria, Bal- 
boa, Coronet, Crown, Coliseum, 
El Rey, Granada, Metro, Vogue 
and United Artists Theaters of 
the United Artists circuit, plus 
the Peerless Theater. 

Picketed UA theaters “are at- 

tempting to scrounge around for 
business through group show- 
ings, special club deals, etc.,” 
Local 9 wrote. 
Unions were asked again to 
urge members not to cross picket | 
lines. 
Meanwhile, the Orpheum The- 
ater on San Francisco’s Market | 
Street, which had been closed 
for BART construction, has re- 
opened with a union agreement. 
Also signing with Local 9 were 
the Gateway, Powell, Surf, Four 
Dyar, Centre and Paris. 

Theater Janitors in the East 
Bay and elsewhere in Northern 
California have settled in the 
strike-lockout which began April 
22 


Maison, Printer, 
slain in robbery 


John A. Matson, 54, a member 
of Oakland Typographical Union 


in an Oakland robbery. 
Matson was found dead in his 


& Webster Streets late Wednes- 
day of last week by a fellow Lo- 


| was missing. 
| A veteran Tribune employe, 


tors 9 reminded unions that it ; 


PRESIDENT Joseph N, DePaola of the Barbers 
| dis cheered by delegates to the Bal Harbour, 
Florida, convention which re-elected him. Also 
re-elected was Secretary-Treasurer E. M. San- 


stitution and 


profession. 


ders. The convention revised the union’s con- 


called for standardization of 


rules and regulations covering the barbers’ 


‘Retail Clerks Local 870 
BY CHARLES F. JONES 


The employes of Hartfield’s Ar- 
den’s and W. T. Grant met and 
voted to open their contract for 
negotiations. Notices have been 
sent to the respective companies 
requesting meeting dates to com- 
mence negotiations. 

We are pleased to report that | 
we have organized the employes 
of the Barracini Candy Company 


reflection prompted our obseva- 


and now have a Signed agree- 
iment with the company. Barra- 
;cini Candy Company is a large 
eastern firm with stores located 
\throughout the country. The new 


} 


|workers to the value of Union | benefits. At the present time you 
imembership. There are indica- | 
\tions a Management Representa- 


Steel Machinists 1304 
BY DAVE ARCA 


Hi. Survivors of squails during 
marital'storm gain a relationship 
strong and warm. Thanksgiving 


tion. Our own wedding occurred 
in our teens. Our child bride 
has become a lovely Lady over 
these past 33 years. Life has some 
compensations. Even in a dog eat 
dog world. 

The impending Nixon Admin- 
istration may eventually educate 


Sheet Metal Workers 216 
BY ROBERT M. COOPER 


Many times in the past we 
have advised the members to 
keep a record of their pay and 
to retain their check stub and 
this is another of those remind- 
ers. 

A cheap pocket size time book 
is all that is necessary. You may 
be pleased someday that you did 


|and it can be very profitable. 


One item regarding this is the 
proof of past credit for pension 


receive $3.20 per month for each 
year worked in the trade before 


|store in Alameda County is locat- tive of the Pacific Maritime As-|195g — if you can verify these 


led in Southland Mall, Hayward. 
POLYGRAPHS: 

We have received a number of 
calls recently from members stat- 
ing that they have either been 
|requested to or have voluntarily 
\taken polygraph tests because 
{of shortages or mishandling of 
|funds. We wish to point out the 


| tracts: 
“No Employer shall demand or 


truck in a parking lot at Twelfth require any applicant for employ- | adversity. We weakened with af- 


ment or prospective employment 
or any employe to submit to or 


|tinued employment.” 
If the situation should arise 


the first strike on the day | Matson lived at 1435 Third Ave- and you are requested to take a 


schools were to open. 

That refusal and the local 
group’s insistence on the right to 
hire and fire teachers, threaten- 
ed the job security provisions of 
the United Federation of Teach- 
ers contract with the New York 
City Board of Education, the un- 
ion charged. 

The settlement, hammered out 
in a 27-hour bargaining session 
including Mayor John Lindsay 
and New York UFT President Al- 

Gert Shanker, provided for: 
eThe temporary removal of 

three principals from the Ocean 

Hill-Brownsville District; 

e The appointment of a trus- 
tee over the district to assure the 
teachers’ safe return; and, 

e The establishment of a spe- 
cial state committee with extra- 
ordinary powers to protect the 
rights of teachers and principals 
responsible for the city’s 1,100,000 
schoo] children. 
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|/nue, Oakland. He is survived by 
|his wife, Alice, and two sons, 
Rebert Jchn Matson and Camer- 
on Matson, both of San Leandro. 
| Funeral services were held last 
Saturday. 


NLRB economist dies 


David Saposs, a former econo- 


mist on the National Labor Re- 1.°.eaq to the membership short- | 


lations Board and a specialist in 
| the labor field, died at his home 
|in Washington. He was 82. 


Employment shows rise 


Nonfarm employment in- 
;creased moderately in October, 
|the U.S. Department of Labor re- 
ports. Payroll employment rose 
| 135,000 to a total of 68,500,000. 
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polygraph test, please notify the 
union office immediately. 
UNION BYLAWS: 

We are in the process of mak- 
ing changes in our bylaws to con- 
form with the International Con- 

stitution and other changes that 
lwe believe will be beneficial to 
ithe membership. The first read- 
line of the proposed changes will 


ly after the first of the year. 


LEGAL NOTICE 


NOTICE TO BIDDERS 


| Notice is hereby given that the Board. of Edu- | 
estan af the City of Oakland and of Oakland | 
| Unified Schoo! District of Alameda County hereby | 
| calls for sealed proposals to be delivered to the | 
Purchasing Department, 900 Hinh Street. Oakland, 
| California, until WEDNESDAY, the llth day of | 
DECEMBER, 1968, at 4:00 P.M. at which time 
bids will be opened in Purclrasing Department for: | 
| Schedule No. 939—Cafeteria Supplies—Paper | 
| Goods. . - ee 

hedule No. 939 shall he ‘accompanied by 
an "eashier's check or a check certified to with- 


|sociation is earmarked for Secre- | 
tary of Labor. This segment of | 
the President’s Cabinet governs | 
jthe welfare of workers. A man- 
|agement person isn’t apt to be- 
;come concerned with employe 
|problems. It’s like appointing a 
|Fox to care for the chickens. 


|a new Unity among Unions. Or- 
|ganized Labor became strong in 


j Suence. We may damn well need 
ladversity to regain the support 


years. 
Fortunately we have records in 
our office back to the 40’s for 
some members; however, for 
years preceding that time it will 
be up. to the individual to prove. 
One of our members started 


|bending tin in 1922 but doesn’t 
| The Louts in Labor who sup- | 
36, was shct to death last week |following language in our con-|ported Nixon, may give birth to 


have the proper records prior to 
1942 so he stands to lose (at the . 
present rate) $64 monthly in ben- 
efits. Time books and check 
stubs are also important for 
proof of vacation and holiday 
|benefits earned. So keep your 


cal 36 member, Paul Mills. The | take a polygraph, lie detector or land respect. of cur members. | stubs and a time book. 
coroner’s office said he had died | similar test or examination as a | Time will tell. Okay? Okay. 
| 12 to 18 hours earlier. His wallet condition of employment or con- | 


Clarence “Smitty” Smith, head- 
man at Todds, passed away re- 


| Patronize Our Advertisers! 


cently. 


| 
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DENTAL 


NO MONEY DOWN 


SAVE 
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PLATES 


on approved credet 


Lap aaa OT br neal 


VERY 
LOW 
PRICES 


WE TRY TO LIMIT OUR WORK TO THE MAKING OF 
DENTAL PLATES, PARTIAL PLATES AND 
REMOVABLE BRIDGES 


DR. J. C. CAMPBELL 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Association, Local 216's reg- 
ular monthly meetings are held 
every third Wednesday in the La- 
bor Temple at 8 p.m. 

"Members of Tri-State Council 
Death Benefit Fund, Death Assess- 
ment No. 631 is stiil due and pav- 
able. 


“CARPENTERS 36 | 


The officers and staff wish you 
a Happy Thanksgiving. 
Fraternally, 
CLAUDE W. DILLON, 
Rec, Sec, 


YYVY 


STEEL MACHINISTS 1304 


Regular meeting Thursday, De- 
cember 5 at 8 p.m. Executive Board 
meets 6:30 p.m, Please Note: Blood 


Fraternally, 
ROBERT M. COOPER, 
Bus. Rep. 


Vv y ‘Bank dues are payable between 
now and January. In January a 
UNITED STEELWORKERS 1798 waiting period applies. Blood 
Bunk dues are 82 per year. This 


Executive Board Meeting, Friday, 
December 13, 1968, 8 p.m. at the Lo- 
cal Union Office, 5315 E. 14th St., 
Oakland, California, 

Board of Trustees, 7 p.m. at Local 
Union Office. f 

Regular Membership Meeting, 
Friday, December 7, 1968, 8 p.m., at 
the Eagles Fail, 1228 36th Avenue, 
Oakland, California, 


guarantees you and your family all 
the Blood yow'll need in 1969. It's 
the best $2 Blood Insurance you 
can buy. Don’t miss out by negli- 
gence, 

Fraternaily, 

DAVE ARCA, 

Rec, Sec, 
Vv y 


CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


There will be a SPECIAL CALL 
meeting of Carpet, Linoleum and 
Sott Vile Union Local 1290 on Wed- 
nesday, December 11, 1968, 8 p.m., 
Hall “A.” Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, This will be 
the “Christmas Party” and a buffet 
will be served, 


Fraternally, 
EDWARD M. SOTO, 
Ree. See. 


Y v ¥ 


AFSCME-EBMUD 444 


The next Executive Board meet- 
ing of EBMUD Employees, Local 
444, American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, 
will be held on Thursday, Decem- 
Wer 5, 1968 starting promptly at 
7:30 p.m. 

The next Membership Meeting 
will be held on Thursday, Decem- 
her 12, 1968. There will be election 
ot officers for 1969 between the 
hours of 7 to 9 p.m. The election 
consists of R. Ewing, 


There will be a referendum voie 
on Floor Covering Joint Conference 
No. 1. There will also be the third 
reading of the proposed By-Laws 
amendments. 


now due and payable through NC 
312. Also $2 each is due for death 
assessments for Sister Alice McKee 
and Brother Glenn McIntire. 
raternally, | 
ROBERT SEIDEL, 


committee 
chairman; M. ‘Turner, and J. Tur- 
nev, All members are urged to at- 
tend and vote. There wil! also be Ree. Sec, | 
discussion on the upcoming collec- Yvsy 
tive bargaining contract to be pre- | 


sented to EBMUD management. AFSCME, UC LOCAL 371 


Our next regular meeting will be | 
Sea reas: 1eld in Room 155, Kroeber Hall, at 
y |? p.m. Saturday, Dec. 14, 1968. The 
3 ae > | “xecutive Board will meet at 12 


CEMETERY WORKERS 322 eee 


The agenda of this meeting will 


Fraternally, } 
CHARLES E. TEIXEIRA, | 


Special meeting, Thursday, De-| ‘9Sist of election of officers for 
cember 5, 1968, 8 p.m. at the Labor 1969. 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- ALL PAID UP members are 


lund, for the purpose of electing of-| irged to take advantage of their 
ticers of the union and further con-| right to vote. Stand by your new 
tract proposals, | officers by attending all the meet- 


Fraternally, | ings in 1969, 
JOHN ROWE, Fraternally, 
Pres. W. G. WHITCOMBE, 
Yvsy Sec.-Treas. 
= Vy y 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 
The next regular meeting of the ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 
Os!tand Unified School Empleyees The union dues will be raised 


Union, Loeal No. will be held 
Saturday, December 14, 1968, at the 
S.P.U.M.E.C, Uall, 3256 East 14th 
street, Oakland, Calif., near Fruit- 
vale Ave. The Bank of America lot 


257 from $8.30 to $9.50 per month be- 
ginning January 1, 1969. 
Carpenters Loca! 194 meets each 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at & p.m. The meeting 


ag the Street can be used for place is the Veterans Memorial | 
Otisireet parking, Building, 2201 Central Ave., Ala- 


Nominations and election of trus- 
tee for three year term will be a 
special item of business. 

The Executive Board will meet 
at %¢ am. and the membership at 


meda. 


Refreshments are served follow- | 
ing the first meetine of the month 
in the canteen for all present. You 


i280 an are urged te attend your local’s 
RMN SAGEEA, meeting. 

fraternally, Fraternally 
: HAROLD BENNER, Ss. M. GLADDEN, \ 


Exec. Sec, Rec. Sec. 
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same_ aS eet Union No. 


Old Address_________ ee eee Ci. eee 


New Address. 


sa 


(ut out and mail to: 
Ao et a a ag gg 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
1622 East 12th St.. Oakland, Calif. 94606 


ewe 


af 
——...._l am moving to a new address \ 
| 
| 
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PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444 


The next regular meeting of | 
Local | 
Union No. 444 will be held on Mon- | 
day, December 2, 1968 in Hall “M”) 


Plumbers and Gas’ Fitters 


on the third floor of the Labor 
Temple Building at 8 p.m. 


1. There will be the regular order 
of business. : 

The election of those officers 
nominated at the last membership 
meeting will be held in Room 229 
on the second floor of the Labor 
Temple Building between the hours 
of 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. on this same 
date. 


REMINDER 


Also on December 2, 1968, the 
Holiday checks will be passed out 
to the members from 8 a.m, to 8 
p.m. in the union business office, 
Room 212 of the Labor Temple 
Building. 

Please make an earnest effort to 
attend your union meeting and par- 
ticipate in electing your new offi- 
cers. This is a very important part 
of your union membership. 

Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. HESS, 
Bus. Mer. & Fin. Sec. 


yvyY 
HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


The office of the financial secre 


en Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wed. 
nesdays and from 8 am. to 8 p.m 
on Thursdays. 

The stewards meetings are held 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month at 7:30 p.m. The stewards’ 
training program will be held in 
conjunction 
meeting. 


Our regular meetings are held 


National Conference deaths are the second and fourth Thursday of | 


each month, at 8 p.m., 1050 Mattos 
Road, Hayward, 


Our Social event {s held on the 


fourth Thursday of each month fol | 


lowing our regular meeting. 

The Officers sincerely urge you 
to attend and take part in the pro- 
ceedings of your Local Union. 


Fraternally, 


L. D. (Larry) TWIST, 
Rec. Sec. 


YVvy 


SHIPWRIGHTS 1149 


Regular meetings of Loca) Union 


No. 1149 will be held at 8 p.m. the | 


first Monday of each month at 2085 
Chird St., San Francisco, and th 
third Monday of each month at 115 
Broadway, Oakland. 


Two dollars will renew your 1969 


membership in the Local’s Blood | 


Bank. 
Fraternally, 
JAMES ALLAN, 
Rec. Sec. 
VYVvVy 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 1675 


Regular membership and Execy 
tive Board meetings of Alameds 
County units of Public Employees 


Union, Local 1695, American Feder. | 


ation of State, County and Municl 
pal Employees, are held as follows 


HAYWARD UNIFIED SCHOOLS 


Meets at 10 a.m. on the fourth | 


Saturday of each month in the 
maintenance yard of the schooi 
district, 24400 Amador Street. 
E.B. REGIONAL PARKS 

sfeets at 8 p.m..on the first Wea 


| sesday of each month at the Lake 
| Teineseal Club Heuse. 


OAKLAND RECREATION DEPT 

Meets at 10 a.m. on the fourth 
Saturday of each month at Brook- 
field Village. 
ALAMEDA UNIFIED SCHOOLS 

Meets at 1 p.m. on the second 
Saturday of each month in the 
Cafetorium of Encinal School. 
FREMONT SCHOOLS 

Meets at 2 p.m. 
Saturday of each month at Blacow 
School. 
SAN LEANDRO SCHOOLS 

Meets at 10 a.m. on the third Sat- 
urday of each month at Woodrow 
Wilson School The Examining 
Board of the unit meets the Thurs 
day before each meeting at 7 p.m. 
at Bancroft Junior High School. 
BERKELEY SCHOOLS 

Mects at 10 a.m. on the second 
Saturday of each month at LeConte 
School, 2241 Russell Street, Berke 
ley. Executive Board meetings are 
held at Le Conte School at 9:30 
a.m. on the morning of the mem. 
bership mectings, 

Fraternally, 


HENRY L. CLARKE, 
j Bus. Mer. 


with the stewards’ | 


on the fourth 


AUTOMOTIVE MACHINISTS 1546 


tary is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m | 


A special order of business will be 
called at the regular meeting of De- , 
cember 3, 1968 for the purpose of 
acting on the Western States agree- 
ment and recommendations. 


The regular meetings of Lodge 


| 1546 are held on the first and third, 


Tuesdays of each month at the hour | 
at 8 p.m at our building at 10260 
|MamArthur Blivd., Oakland. 
| | 
| Fraternally, | 
| LEVIN CHARLES, | 
| Rec.-Sec. 


yvy 


“AUTO. & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


| This is to advise that the next | 
meeting of the local to be held on! 
December 3 will be a special called 
meeting to vote on amendments 
to the bylaws. 

Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 


LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Bus. Rep. 
YvyY 


MILLMEN’S 550 


Once each year the Mill-Cabinet 
Trust offers to each eligible mem- 
ber of the “ACTIVE PLAN” an 
opportunity to change his health 
plan coverage. You may now make | 
your individual choice of changing 
from Occidental Life Insurance 
Pian to Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan or from Kaiser to Occidental 
; under the following conditions. 


1. The choice may be made only 
| between the dates of November 15, 

1968 and December 15, 1968. 

2. Your coverage in the new plan 
will start on January 1, 1969. 

3. The choice of plan is open only 
to those members who live in the 
Kaiser service area. 

You may get a “Choice” card 
from either the Gffice of the Mill- 
Cabinet Trust or from your Local 
Union Office. Complete both sides 
of the card and return it to the Mill- 
Cabinet Trust, 226 Fourteenth St., 
Oakland, Cali7. 94612 before Decem- 
ber 15, 1968 


if vou sare satisfied with your 

i present plan and do not wish to 
make a change, DO NOT send in a 
“Choice” card. You will be contin- 
ued in your present plan. 

If there are any questions about 
| the two plans, call the Mill-Cabinet 
Trust (444-1492), they will be happy 
to explain it to you. 


Fraternally, 
GEO. H. JOHNSON, 
Fin. Sec. 


vO 


IRON WORKERS 378 


Our regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month. 
8 p.m. 


Our regular Membership Meetings | 


are held on the 2nd and 4th Fridays | 
of each month, 8 p.m. | 


Fraternally, 
| RICHARD L, ZAMPA, | 
| Fin. Sec. & Asst. | 
| Bus. Agent | 


No Time 


to Stop 


Fria 
A ft-ciduag 


—— 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


Meeting date fourth Friday of 
each month. Regular meeting at 7 
pm. at the Cooks Hall, 1608 Web- 
ster St., Oakland Calif. 

Fraternally, 

VICTOR C. BRANDT, 

Sec.-Bus. Rep. 
YvyY 


BARBERS 134 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

Brothers, Local 134 does NOT 
sponsor the present Barbers Credit 
Union. 'This Credit Union is NOT 
affiliated with Local 134 in ANY 
WAY. DO NOT call Local 134 on 
any matter pertaining to this Credit 
Union. 

Fraternally, 


JACK M. REED, 
Sec.-Treas. 


Yvy 
BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


Regular meetings are held tha 
first and third ‘Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley. 

Be a good member. Attend unlo# 
meetings. 

Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO. 
Rec. Sec. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Haii 
C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 


Oakland, the fourth Friday of tha 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 

WRAY JACOBS, 

Bus. Rep. 
yY Wow 
PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 

Meeting second Friday of tha 

month at 8 p.m., 2267 Telegraph 


Avenue, Oakland. 
Fraternalty, 
JOHN FERRO, 
Secty. 

¥ VON 


UNITED STEFLWORFERS 4458 


Regular meetings held second 
Saturday of each month at 10 a.m 
at Eagles Hall, 1228-86th Avenue, 
Oakland, 

Fraternally, 


FRANK V. McINTOSH, 
Rec. See. 


Factory hiring increases 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports the demand for factory 
workers strengthened in Septem- 
ber. Factory hiring increased 
over the month, recall remained 
strong, and the layoff rate drop- 
ped back to its low July level. 


Jobless checks 


A Labor Department reports 
shows that state employment se-. 
curity agencies handling the un- 
employment insurance program 
issues an average of more than 
1,000,000 jcbless benefit checks 
each week. 


A Two-Party Job 
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Reckoning the balance 
at Thanksgiving season 


At the Thanksgiving Season, there are two standard ways 
to call attention to the meaning of the day. They are to list | 
the things for which we give thanks or point out that the. 
world is in.a sorry mess and there's very little for which to be 
thankful. 

Let's do both. Taking the negative first, working people 
have just sustained a serfous political loss. Unless the new 
President, because of this razor-thin majority or because he 
takes a new look at the nation from his new eminence, changes 
his position of long support to business, long opposition to labor | 
and the kind of progressive legislation it stands for, you can 
expect a hard four years. 

On his record, there can be no expectation of support to 
needed new consumer protection against business practices 
which victimize buyers. Nor can there be hope of liberalizing 
labor Jaws from a man who has expressed kis support to present | 


& Aj 


sipomne ino 


| 
a 
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union-hampering legislation. And you can hope but not expect | 
that he will back away from big business’ present plans to use 
ployment at better pay, which—with our fingers crossed—we fF 
hope will continue under the new administration. And, on the ||| 
You Write ’E. We Run ’Em! 
|| =You Write’Em...Wwe Kun - 
Perhaps the brightest promise of the present situation is. 4 3 , 
that working people, when the chips are down, put on a magni- MINORITY PROGRAM "ns of the hiring of Negroes ITEAMSTERS BACK 
particularly in the East Bay. Editor, Labor Journal: pag cA segs By Remap or cee th t? rere % 
: ) itor, ral: ; ‘ s not forget that we’re “or- 
On.the, dark side, we see workers forced into marathon ig ig ns nr ler lain ik PM : 
. fornia, Berkeley Gampus, fron. contfoversy arising over minority | Unions and union members ‘work 
as in the farm fields where management is not required to 1951 through the Spring semnes- group programs. together. The Barbers’ Unicn 


his victory to push through new union-smashing legislation. a sta si - 
On the bright side are unparalleled prosperity and em- ou 

bright side, prospects of ending the long war in Viet Nam 
are better now than in years. 
ficent election effort which, though it failed at the Presidential f more extensively, as custodians 
level, held labor’s own and even scored gains in other contests, BICKERING HIT |, Since then, I have been an az UNION BARBERS 

1 : ‘I was’a student’ majoring in years. I must say that presently | $aMized labor.” The entire labor 
strikes against obstinate, management—as in Los Angeles where ygucic, at the Univers:ty cf Cal- y am appalled rad the smaant of | Movement-can succeed only if.all 
Hearst is using scabs in a costly. effort to smash unions and 0 
bargain with its workers’ organizations and. will not. ter of 1955 ; TF, i p iparti peeds your help, suc tbe: wag to 

g g ro 55. , Jdealousies and petty bipartisan help is not to patronize “scab” 


Yet on the bright side, other working people have not for-,. This period was not on a coin- 


gotten the strikers. If their help continues and increases, victory 


can be won. 


You can show your support to both. by financial contribu- 
tions — and don't burden your Thanksgiving table with Cali- 
fornia table grapes, produced by the growers who refuse to 


deal with labor. 


Minorities have made impressive gains in employment, edu- 
cation, housing and other important areas through their own 
efforts and those of unions and government—yet they still have 
an immense way to go before they get full justice. Civil strife 
_continues and reactionaries hope to capitalize on it to clamp 


down their control. 


If you want to give thanks for any one thing, give thanks 
for your.union, which brought your wages and job security 
and helped gain the election successes which labor's friends. 
who fight for you in government have won. 


Who raises political funds? 


pletely continucus basis, as fiwo 
semesters were spent in Univers- 
ity- Extension, and after admit- 
tance to regular sé@ssions, fi¥o 
more were spent at the San Frah- 
cisco Conservatory. 

My ability to attend the Uni- 
versity was primarily because I 
had been able to teach myself 
music, at the age of 11. : 

After two years at the Insti- 
tute of Music and Art, in San 
Francisco, by.use of PL 346, for 
WW veterans with a Special Stu- 
dent Status Clause, I was even- 
tually admitted to University 
study, in The Letters and Science 
Department. 

Due to a series of circum- 
stances, including a possibly in- 
adequate scholastic background, 
economic instability and a coro- 


politics are, in the main, destroy- 
ing and disrupting the efficac. 
of most of these programs. Thi: 
is altogether incomprehensible, 
since for the past 20 years much 
of the present apparent concern 
was not shown. 

It appears that many of the 
administrators of the various 
programs. are especially cogniz- 
ant of the great personal prestige 
to be attained and an identifica- 
tion with a certain competence 
they are supposed to have, based 
on the academic degrees they 
possess. There is no reason why 
all of them cannot perceive that 
the problems are of such dimen- 
sions as to require the united ef- 
forts of all of us, to reach prop- 
er solutions. 


NAT DICKERSON, 
Rec. Sec.. 
U.C. Employees 371 


barber. shops. : 
The barbers face a tough fight 
| with non-union shops which un- 
dermine union conditions. Their 
lehief hope of driving - these 
“scabs”’ out is to be sure all: mem- 
bers of organized labor recognize 
the AFLCIO Barbers’ Union Shep 
card, and realize the importance 
of patronizing only shops which 
display it. eral 
Be sure that the barber shop 
you patronize displays the AFLI- 
CIO Union Shop card. Obsefv- 
ance of this will greatly; kelp 
their cause. Going into a “scab” 
shop is like crossing a picket 
line. The important thing to re- 
member is that in unity there is 
strength for all. Pass by that 
|“scab” barber shop and use @ 
| recognized Union barber shop. 
—LOCAL 70 TE’MO. 


The disclosure that a national bank in Boston loaned $30,- nary occlusion, I was unable’ to 
000 to the major Nixon-Agnew campaign group in Massachus- continue, after 1955. After a sub- gt oe 
etts points up again the injustice of federal law restricting labor's Seauent attempt to establish an 
financial support to national campaigns. ¥ ,employment program, under the KIDS KEEP TEETH 


The $30,000, of course, is just a drop in the cash-filled |2USPices of the State Vocational Witty HENTAL CARE 
bucket from which the GOP candidates on funds une theid Rebaillitetion gency, wich wat je 


xk & 


ANOTHER CRIME 


“White collar crime is accepted 
as a part of the American envir- 


massive campaign. But, we are told that a bar against national! 
banks loaning to candidates is difficult to enforce because of 
the difficulty in ascertaining sources of campaign funds. 

The Boston case came to light because of Massachusett’s 
tight laws governing campaign financing, requiring banks to be 
designated as campaign fund repositories and to file detailed 
statements on all receipts and expenditures: How many other 
such deals in other states have taken place and are not reported 
is something which can't be pinned down. 

The restrictions on labor help to its friends are supposed 
to be “impartial” in that corporations. also are prohibited from 
contributing to national election campaigns. 

But, the wealthy, including corporation executives, have 
carte blanche to give as much as they can afford—which is 
plenty and heavily in favor of Republicans—and they do. Union 
members and officers don't have that kind of money, so the 


“impartial” ban is not impartial. 


Some idea of the kind of people who suppot Republican 
campaigns was in the Boston bank's disclosure of the signers 
of the $30,000 note. One was a partner in a Wall Street invest- 
ment firm and two were Boston businessmen. The fourth was 
the Republican governor. The treasurer of the state Nixon- 
Agnew fund was an officer of the bank. 


unsuccessful, I began working as 
|part time custodian. 

Importuned immediately to 
join the union, I did so, though 
working just part time. Custodi- 
ans were then paid only a dollar 
and forty cents ($1.40) an hour, 
and since I worked just half 
time, my checks were relatively 
small. It was during this period 
that I met Pete Small, a Person- 
nel Office employe. Once, while 
conversing with him, I mention- 
ed the paucity of minority em- 
ployes in the Department of 
Grounds and Buildings. Pete was 
just as concerned as I about this 
apparent discrimination, and 
caused be to meet Mr, Louis B 
Perry, Personnel Officer then, 
and Mr. Bovnton Kaiser, Chief 
Personnel Officer for all campus- 
es, both of whom .are now with 
the AEC. 


Evidently, my inquiries brought 


Editor, Labor Journal: 
' Concerning the opinion of fel- | 


low union member, William R. 
Churchill, did he have his teeth 
clenched or his dentures? 

I was assigned to the Dental 
Corps as a Lab Technician in 


‘the U.S. Army, and from first 


mouth experience, I can tell you 
that you couldn’t believe the de- 
cay and sores that appear in the 


i;mouth. | 
Unions have fought so hard to 


bring dental services closer t9 
the working man’s earnings. It 
makes possible the hope that his 
children won’t have to wear den- 
tures in later years. 

Dentures, I must agree, are ex- 
pensive but preventive dentistry 
is the alternative. Remember the 


_tooth you save may be your own! 


MICHAEL VALENZUELA 


}onment. This does not help in- 
still confidence in law inthe 
black man, since he is con- 
demned as lawless for. petty 
crimes and the white man who 
defrauds millions from the. city 
is not regarded as a major men- 
| ace.”—Robert L. Carter, NAACP 
general counsel. 3 


xk wk & 
|GIVE TO POOR 


“If, we ,Ameyicans. are such 
|good administrators, and we op- 
| erate within the context of surh 
| Magnanimous blessings of God, 
, we should be. able to ‘make, do’ 
_ by. taking 50 per cent of-our re- 
,sources ourselves in our. local 
churches and devote the other 
|50.per cent to the poor and des- 
| titute.’—Monsignor Marvin Bor- 
| delon of the. United States Cath- 
olic Conference. 
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help in supervision, clerical and 
other areas and modernization 
of Fremont’s ineffective inter- 
communication system. 

If a Fremont strike comes, 
Creque said, it will be in pro- 
test at board failure to provide 
better education. The executive 
council of the California Federa- 
tion of Teachers has promised 
support if it is necessary to close 
the school. 

The Labor Council heard from 
17-year-old Howard Williamson, 
an Oakland High School student 
and co-chairman of the school 
Associated Students Union, rep- 
resenting all six Oakland high 
schools. 

Minority students resent stand- 
ard Oakland history texts’ infer- 
ence that the nation owes every- 
thing to white people and minor- 
ities contributed nothing, he 
Said. 

“You learn that the blacks 
sang songs,” he said, “worked on 
the plantations and then they 


disappeared from the book when 
they were freed. The Chinese 
seem to have disappeared after 
they built the railroads. The 
|Mexican- Americans must have 
been wiped out after the Mexi- 
can war.” 

He also zeroed in on school vo- 
cational programs, where he said 
rowdy students were sent, “not 
to learn but to keep out of trou- 
ble.” 

One of ASU’s proposals to the 
board of education calls for 
training in jobs “that are in de- 
mand or will be in demand” soon. 
The group charges “so-called vo- 
cational training programs are 
training students for jobs that 
are obsolete or not in demand.” 

One reason for violence, he 
said, is that minority students 
find from outdated texts that 
“their people never did any- 
thing.” 

But modern educational aids, 
truthfully reporting minority 
achievements are available but 
not used, he charged. 


Profits set new record; 
high annual rate projected 


Corporate profits hit a record- 
shattering annual rate of $92.2 


| cept for a falloff in the earnings 
1of steel companies as steel con- 


billion before taxes for the third |sumers cut back orders after 
quarter of 1968 in face of predic- | stockpiling earlier in the year as 


tions that the continuing climb 


in earnings would flatten out or | 


decline. 


After federal, state and local | 
taxes the Commerce Department | 


reported that profits were run- 
ning at an annual rate of $51,- 
000,000,000 for the July-Septem- 
ber period. A year ago for the 
same period the profit rate was 
$47,600,000,000. 

The Wall Street Journal, re- 
porting on the profits picture, 
commented that ‘the continued 
rise in profits surprised” govern- 
ment officials who had been ex- 
pecting a slowdown in the rise in 
overall economic activity. 

The new profits record came 
during a period when the Labor 
Department reported that for 


the first nine months of 1968 un- | 
jion-won wage gains averaged 7.5 | 


per cent of straight time hourly 
earnings compared to 5 per cent 


for the same period a year | 


earlier. 
Profits in the third quarter 
would have been even higher ex- 


Big income gap held threat 
to future of the economy 


Money has been flowing into 
the cash boxes of corporations 
at a considerably faster rate 
than into the pay checks of 
America’s workers, with a result- 
ing threat to consumers and the 
economy. 

Ray MacDonald, an AFLCIO 
researcher, writing in the AFL- 
cIO American Federationist, 
points out that the bookkeeping 
“profit” figures are only a part 
of a corporation’s “cash flow’— 
money available to spend or pay 
fin dividends after all costs and 
taxes are paid. 

Special “fast” depreciation” 
tax laws passed to aid business 
have added untaxed billions to 
the amount a corporation has 

» availiable to spend or invest. 

In the period since 1960, Mac- 
Donald says, “increased profit 
margins plus soaring sales 
brought skyrocketing profits and 
cash flow.” 

Between 1960 and the first 
quarter of 1968, the cash flow to 
corporations moved up nearly 
85 per cent. 

Total after-tax personal in- 


a hedge against a strike. 

| The government’s report on 
profits was accompanies by an- 
other report showing that the 
gross national product — the to- 
tal value of all goods and ser- 
vices produced — rose $18,100,- 
000,000 in the third quarter to a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of $871,000,000,000. 


The current GNP is $60,000,- 
000,000 or 7.4 per cent higher, 
than for the same period qa year 
ago. 

The $18,100,000,000 increase ex- 
ceeded government economists 
|earlier predictions of a rise of 
about $10,000,000,000. The growth 
in the third quarter represented 
a 5 per cent increase in real | 
terms, after allowance for higher | 
prices. 
| The Federal Reserve Board, 
|; meanwhile, reported that its in- 
dex of industrial production 
moved upward to 164.4 per cent 
|of the 1957-59 average, putting 
| output at a level 5 per cent high- 
}er than a year ago. 


| 


come rose only 63 per cent—and 
this reflects increased employ- 
ment as well income gains of in- 
| dividuals. 

The comparable percentage in- 
crease in after-tax earnings of 
the non-supervisory worker was 
less than 27 per cent. 

In terms of buying power, the 
ordinary worker is only 9.6 per 
cent better off today than in 
1960—and no better off than 
three years ago. 

The article notes that “as 
workers sought to catch up with 
rising living costs and the gains 
of the economic advance, busi- 
ness raised prices at a much 
faster pace than in the early 
1960s. The major gains in in- 
come have continued to go to 
profits, dividends, interest pay- 
ments and executive salaries.” 

This “has increased the in- 
come gap between different 
groups in our society,” MacDon- 
|ald notes, adding that the wage 


| 


E. O. “Pete” Lee has joined 
the staff of American Federation 
of Government Employees 1533 
as a business agent. 

Lee, who has been head of in- 
structional services at the East 
Bay Skills Center since 1966, 


served Local 1533 as a business | 


agent in 1965-66. 


He was named a trustee of the © 


California State Colleges by Gov- 
ernor Edmund G. “Pat” Brown 
in 1966. 


Lee joins Business Agent Tom | 
Grecula in representing employ- | 


es at the Oakland Naval Supply 


Center and the Alameda Naval . 


Air Base. 

Local 1533 has agreements cov- 
ering almost all Naval Supply 
Center Workers and has exclus- 
ive recognition as representative 
of the Naval Air Base’s commis- 
sary store and police branch em- 
ployes. It is negotiating con- 
tracts at the base. 

Lee said organizing, policing | 
contracts and handling griev- 
ances would be major assign- 
ments of his new post. 


Berkeley backs 
the grape boycott 


More help to the farm work- 
ers who are fighting for recog- 
nition and union bargaining 
came last ‘week when the 
Berkeley city council voted 5 to 
1 to support their boycott of 
California table grapes. 

The vote, with one absten- 
tion, called on city depart- 
ments not to buy grapes pro- 
duced by anti-union growers 
and called on the public also to 
boycott the grapes. 

The United Farm Workers is 
pressing the boycott as its only 
weapon against growers, who re- 
fuse to bargain with UFWOC 
and are not required to by law 
since farm workers are exclud- 
ed from the National Labor 
Relations Act. 
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Bay joblessness 
at post-Korea 
low of 3.5 per cent 


Unemployment dropped to its 
post-Korean War low of 3.5 per 
cent in August as teen age job- 
hunters went back to school, the 
Labor Department reported. 

The rate had been 3.5 per cent 
in April but had risen to 3.7 per 
cent by July. . | 

As a result of the back-to- 
school move, the civilian labor | 
force decreased by about 761,000 | 
to 80,200,000 between July and 
August. More than 550,000 of the 
decrease was in the teenage la- | 
bor force. 

The 16-19 year old jobless rate | 
dropped from 13.6 to 12 per cent. 

Joblessness among adult wom- 
en decreased from 3.9 to 3.7 per 
cent between July and August. 

The unemployment rate for 
adult men was 2.2 per cent in 
August, unchanged from July. 

The total of the jobless in 
August was 2,800,000 million, | 
450,000 fewer than in July and 
a decline of some 200,000 more 
than seasonally expected, BLS 
said. 

Unemployment was down 
about 170,000 over the year. 


Unionist becomes judge 


James L. Kane, 48, president 


Labor moves for school peace;|Pete Lee named as AFGE aide here 
better education held key 


“It’s always difficult to deal 
with federal government may- 
|agement, which is reluctant to 
‘give what has been its historic- 
ally unchallenged power in em- 
ploye matters,” he noted. 

Federal employes’ grievances 
involve such matters as promo- 
tion, work week changes and 
working out of classification, he 
said. 

He said organizing would® 
stress benefits to government 
employes of union representation 
and labor’s legislative activity. 

Lee was a teacher at Oakland 
High School from 1957 to 1966, 
|then served Local 1533 prior to 
:\ his Skills Center post. He has 
been active in the Oakland Fed- 
|eration of Teachers, the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council 
|and COPE. 
| He is president of the Bay Area 
| Black Educators and a labor rep- 
resentative to the Oakland Equal 
| Opportunities and has been a 
|member of the Alameda County 
{Human Relations Commission in 
| addition to other civil activities. 


Franzia signs; Farm Workers 
step up boycott picketing 


The United Farm Workers Or- | Winery at Ripon, boosting field 
ganizing Committee scored an- workers pay by 40 cents an hour, 
other San Joaquin Valley break- | retroactively to August 28. 
through with signing of a union] As the contract signing was an- 
contract by Franzia Brothers | nounced, UFWOC alerted Bay 

| Area, unionists to intensified hol- 


E. O. “PETE” LEE 


of the Buffalo, N.Y., AFLCIO 
Council since 1959, has been ap- 
pointed to a Buffalo City Court 
judgeship. Kane will take office 
January 1. 


jlag threatens the future of the 
|nation’s economy by undermin- 


consumer markets. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a 


Carpenters council 
names Figone to 
succeed Bartalini 


Alfred Figone, assistant secre- 
tary of the Bay Counties District 
Council of Carpenters for the 
last three years, has been elected 


|to succeed the late Chester R. 
| Bartalini 
| treasurer. 


as council secretary- 


Figone is also president of San 


'Francisco Carpenters 483. 


Figone had also served as pres- 


ident of the five-county district | 


council but resigned to run for 
the top executive post. He was 
succeeded as district council 
president by Joseph O’Sullivan 
of San Francisco Local 22. 

The district council covers Al- 
ameda, San Francisco, San Ma- 
teo, Marin and Contra Costa 
Counties. 

Bartalini, who died in July, 
had been secretary since 1945. 


Print Specialties 
apartments begin 


Continued from page 1 
Central Labor Council Executive 


| Secretary - Treasurer Richard K. 


Groulx for his intercession with 
county authorities to gain the 
project a tax-exempt status as a 
non-profit group, which had pos- 
ed difficulties since the apart- 
ments are among the few spon- 
sored by labor. 

Target date for completion is 
March 10, 1970 but Sullivan said 
that new construction methods 
might wind up the big job by De- 
cember of next year. 


5 nominated for CLC 
executive board seats 


Five candidates were nominat- 
ed Monday night for two seats 
on the Alameda County Central 
Labor Council executive board to 
be filled in elections at next Mon- 
day’s meeting. 

Nominated were C. D. Parker, 
Scrap Iron Workers 1088; Loren 
Blasingame, Communica- 
tions Workers 9415; Anne Drap- 


ing the necessary expansion in | Hearst magazine. Labor asks you | er, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
not to buy any Hearst publica-|ers; Conn Hallina, UC Teachers 
_——S$J $ | tions until Hearst scabbing in | 1570, and Robert Kraus, Barbers 
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134, 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 


iday season informational pick- 
eting in the boycott against Cali- 
fornia table grapes, producers of 
which refuse to bargain with 


| their employes’ union. 


Volunteer pickets should con- 
tact UFWOC at 655-3256 for as- 
signments to picket at Bast Bay 
stores still selling grapes. 

New wage scales in the Fran- 
zia contract are from $1.90 to 
$2.20 an hour, up an average 40® 
cents. Another 10 cent raise is 
effective in the second year of 
the agreement which runs until 
April 18, 1970. 

Some 350 workers will be cov- 
ered at the harvest peak. ' 

The contract has a full union 
shop, voluntary dues checkoff, 
union hiring hall, paid holidays 
and vacations, grievance and ar- 
bitration procedures. 

The employer is required to 
furnish clean and accessible toil- 
ets, a requirement of law often 
ignored by non-union growers. 
And the employer must see to it 
that cool drinking water, first 
aid supplies, safety equipment 
and protective garments are 
available. 

Franzia will pay into UFWOC’s 
Special Benefits Fund which is 
to finance health and welfare. 
The union and Franzia will set 
up a joint safety committee. 


Struck plant cuts 
offer to union 


As Printing Specialties mem- 
bers went into the third week of 
their strike at the Melrose Name 
Plate plant in Oakland, they 
faced a management offer less 
than the proposal they had re- 
jected when they walked out. 

Four scabs, one of them a pre- 
strike non-union employe, were 
still working at the plant struck 
by Printing Specialties 382. Man- 
agement, said Printing Special- 
ties District Council 5 Organizer 
Richard Clark, told the union it 
would rehire all strikers not “re- 
placed’”—meaning three strikers 
would lose jobs in a settlement. 

Clark reported that the em- 
ployers had reverted to their $12 
a month per employe health and 
welfare contribution proposal 
from. its pre-strike $18 offer. 

The $12 is what the company 
pays on its existing health and 
welfare plan and does not cover 
dependents. The plan asked by 
the union would cost $24 and 
would cover dependents. 


